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Prize Contest 


for short stories by writers under 
twenty-five years of age 


Stories must deal in fiction form with some problem 
important to young people today. The treatment must 
reveal understanding of the issues involved and must 
show how a problem is being met (or not being met). 
The setting may be college or home, army, navy, work 
= or summer group—wherever students may be 
oun 


The maximum length is 2,000 words. To be read, 
manuscripts must be tvpewritten in approved jour- 
nalistic stvle. The closing date for receipt of manu- 
scripts is November 30, 1942. 


Manuscripts will be returned only when accom- 
panied by return stamped envelope. 


CONTEST JUDGES 


DOROTHY CANFIELD, writer; 
one of the Book-of-the-Month Club judges 


CHARLES W. FERGUSON 
Associate Editor, Reader’s Digest 


WILLIAM SAVAGE 
Publisher, with Charles Scribner’s Sons 


The winning story will be published in The Inter- 
collegian and a prize of $25.00 awarded to the author. 
The decision of the judges is final. 


The: Intercollegian reserves the right to publish 
stories other than the winner, when deemed by the 
judges worthy of publication. 


Address: 


STORY EDITOR, THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 


Marks of a Well-Cducated Mean 


1. He is trained to use the tools of human j Intercourse 
with readiness, precision and accuracy. We mean eSpe- 
cially, language (particularly the mother tongue, both jp 
speech and in writing) and the rudiments of numbers. 
Our age is adding to the tools of intercourse statisticg 
symbols, such as tables and graphs. 


2. He must be able to study and to think without 
guidance from others. He must have command of the 
method of the mind, and he must be—to some extent— 

a thinker, and not a mere imitator. 
not have more opinions than other persons, but he hag 
more opinions to which he has a right. 


3. He must have sufficient knowledge of nature to 
understand the main processes upon which human life 
and happiness depend. He must likewise possess gep- 
eral intelligence as. to the method of science and as to 
the main achievements of the sciences. 


4. He knows enough of history to enable him to up- 
derstand the main achievements of man. He is able 
to put each type of society, and each change of society, 
into a general perspective. 


5. He is acquainted with the major resources for in- 
tellectual and aesthetic enjoyment. He knows nature, 
literature, music and the other arts sufficiently to 
choose superior to inferior-enjoyments. 


6. He is marked by his interests as well as his trained 
abilities.. His attention is habitually attracted by sig- 
nificant rather than trivial objects, events, pursuits and 
enjoyments. He lives in a large and more finely dis- 
criminated world than the uneducated man. 


7. He, must ‘have not only this general culture but 
also training for a specific occupation. 


8. He must have toward his fellows the habitual at- 
titudes that are commonly called ethical—such attitudes 
as ‘honesty, helpfulness, goodwill and cooperation. 


9. He must have loyalties to at least some of the 
important organizations and institutions of society, such 
as one’s family, one’s country, one’s church. Edward 
Everett Hale’s “Man Without a Country” was intern- 
ally undeveloped, a victim of spiritual deprivation, be- 
fore the woes of his external plight began. 


10. If there is an inclusive meaning in life, an it 
clusive purpose in all our good purposes, then the sort 
of education that I have been outlining should include 
some apprehension of the divine. The ideally educated 
man will reverence God, and know how to worship. 


11. A just ideal of education as a whole. will make 
two additional assumptions, namely, that this is and 
ought to be a changing social world, and that the prime 
function of educated men and women is to make appro- 


riate social changes. 
P 5 GEORGE A. COE. 


He may or may 
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EDITORIALS 


How Long, Mr. Freshman? 


By September some Freshmen will have completed ° 


their first term in college; the majority will be nosing 
their way around for the first time. How long will 
college last ? 

We are in college “on borrowed time.” Nobody 
knows when that loan will be called. The problem is 
urgent: to get maximum return on a short term invest- 


ment. Elsewhere in these pages student voices point the 


way. Herewith a few markers out of practical experi- 
ence : 


1. Get some clear status immediately in the ranks of 
those carrying the struggle. For most able-bodied men 
that will mean joining one of the Enlisted Reserves— 
Army, Navy, Marines, or Air Corps—now, and adjust- 
ing your courses to meet requirements. If you are ac- 
cepted, this will permit completion of your college work. 
Others will register for technical service in metallurgy, 
medicine, physics, chemistry, or other forms of non- 
combatant service. Students with pacifist convictions 
must think through to a clear position and establish re- 
lationships with a recognized peace movement, such as 
the Friends or the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


2. Pick and choose your extra-curricular activities. 
Some will set you ahead more than others in “campus 
prestige.” That is the prize way to fool suckers. The 
only things worth giving your time to are of positive 
value in their own right. Appraise them on that basis. 
In nine cases out of ten the Christian Association or 
Church-related student group offers least in the way of 
prestige but most in terms of genuine value as prepara- 
tion for life. 


3, What is this war about? Distrust easy answers. 
Some call it a world revolution. What does that mean? 
Use this breathing space to gain new understanding of 
the issues at stake. Above all else, it is urgent to begin 
to see now the bases on which enduring peace can be 
established. And the fact that the struggle for democ- 
racy on the world front must. go hand in hand with the 
extension of effective democracy at home—even in col- 


lege ! 


4. Give time to immediate practical service. There 
will be many opportunities in the field of civilian de- 
fense, and work with the USO. Those are important ; 
they are not the whole story. Maintaining and extend- 
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ing the services of the established community agencies 
is equally vital; volunteer assistance is needea. . The 
claims upon us come from beyond our immediate com- 
munities, too. We who have not suffered in this war 
are called upon to meet the needs of those who have; 
there is no side-stepping the claims of war relief on the 
resources of even the poorest American students. A 
unique responsibility for relief plus reconstruction is 
brought home to us as students by the World Student 
Service Fund. 


No Time for Ideals 


Don’t be fooled by ideals. This is a time for realism. 
Ideals have led us straight to the hell of the present. 

Americans believed that good ideals would save the 
world. We wrote out the ideal in the Kellogg pact, and 
kidded ourselves that we had accomplished something. 
The ideal was fine; but.no pressure was applied, no re- 
sponsibility accepted, no change took place in our na- 
tional life and policy to put the ideal into effect. 

Nazis believed that a master race could right the 
world’s wrongs with streamlined totalitarian slavery. 
Both Japan and Germany have been brim-full and run- 
ning over with idealism. The ideals are devilish; but 
mass power has pounded them into effect in Nanking, 
in Lidice, throughout Europe and occupied China. 

Bluntly, men need God. False ideals may let hell 
loose. Armchair ideals cannot halt the flood. God is 
the power who puts right into operation. “The mighty 
One of Israel” is also “the Lord our righteousness.” 
The Psalmist sums it up: “He executeth righteousness 
and justice.”’* 

Steer away from well-meaning groups which are only 
monkeying around the fringes “applying ideals.” No 
set of principles is adequate equipment with which to 
meet life and face death and rebuild the waste places. 
Our desperate need is not for principles that suit us 
but for God who is able to redirect and transform us— 
for righteousness in operation. 

The focal point of God’s action in history is the life, 
death and subsequent impact of Jesus Christ on the 
course of human events. Not until you have come to 
terms with what that means for the world and for the 
direction of your own life will you.begin to. discover 
what it is—Who it is—that alone can bring to men the 
deliverance and enduring freedom they seek, 


*Passages quoted (in order): Isaiah 1:24, Jeremiah 23:6! Psalm 103:6- 
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Rationing College Students 


Is there justification for the luxury of college edu- 
cation today’ Perhaps colleges should be rationed and 
allowed to admit only a limited number of students. 
One way to eliminate dead wood might be to require 
from all students at the end of their first or second 
term a public hearing of adequate reasons for being 
permitted to pursue their course further. Could you 
pass such a test? Professor Edman’s article may start 
you thinking. 

Picture yourself before a jury which included an 
army pilot, a Negro sharecropper, the master of a Pa- 
cific freighter, a doctor, a coal miner, a stenographer, 
a railroad executive, a C.1.O. organizer, an inventor, a 
high school teacher from California now interned be- 
cause her parents were Japanese. Could you make a 
case which would convince even a bare majority of such 
a panel, of the importance for the nation and for the 
world of maintaining your college education ? 

When thousands of men of our generation must give 
up security, family ties, and possibly life itself, students 
naturally feel restless in college until they lay hold of 
some clear and adequate purpose. 

One of the smartest things you could do for the sake 
of all these fellows who feel this uneasy tension would 
be to capture some alert professor and then work with 
him in a re-examination of the whole saan of col- 
lege education and of the present practice in the light of 
that purpose. Either discover genuine and valid rea- 
sons for pursuing your education further, or get out. 
Student irresponsibility is a form of. waste which the 
nation cannot tolerate. 


The SCM 


The Student Christian Movement of the United 
States has nobody knows how many members—prob- 
ably between 200,000 and 300,000_%nd all of them are 
students in American colleges and universities. 

As a group, these students are concerned about the 
state of the world; who isn’t? They not only want to 
see justice and decency and peace restored; they want 
a world drawn together into a real community. They 
are deeply concerned about our own nation, and they 
work actively at its problems—such as, racial discrimi- 
nation, labor relations, rural reconstruction, educational 
opportunities. They are alert to the problems of the 
campus as. well, knowing that here is a microcosm of 
community life. ‘ 

But many students who are’ not part of the Student 
Christian Movement are interested in these things, you 
say. Quite true. But the unique mark of the SCM is 
that its members are committed, by and large, to a 
spiritual rather than a material view of life. They be- 
lieve that the quality of man’s mind and spirit. inter- 
twined as it is with his physical organism, is of major 
significance in the universe. That mind and spirit have 
their best chance for growth when open to the greatest 
force in the universe. This force we call God and he 
is most clearly seen as we come to know the life and 
character of Jesus. 
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SCM Is World-Wide ... 


Most of life’s discoveries come to people as they work 
in groups. For this reason the Student Christian Moye. 
ment operates on the campus through groups which are 
bent on understanding the Christian faith and leading 
the Christian life. These groups are known by Various 
names—Christian Association, Westminster Founda. 
tion, Canterbury Club, Wesley Foundation—andg by 
many other organizational labels. If you would like tg 
expose yourself to new ideas and experience in stimp. 
lating fellowship, we urge you to affiliate with one o, 
more of these groups on your campus. 

In so doing you become a part of something which 
isn’t confined to the United States. As you participate 
in the life of a student Christian group, you are a part 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation, which 
is a fellowship of college students around the worl 
who are united in their allegiance to God as he is knowp 
in Jesus Christ. It is a marvelous thing to know that 
though the Student Christian Movement in Holland, for 
example, has been driven underground, we are still one 
with them and they with us. It is because of this feel. 
ing of Christian solidarity that the SCM in this country 
has played such a large part in the student war relief 
of the World Student Service Fund. 

In these dire days, man. must find himself in relation 
to God and life with his fellows. The Student Christian 
Movement exists for the purpose of helping you to do 
this. 


Information, Pocket-size 


If you know anyone who thinks that pamphleteering 
went out with Addison or Swift, let him step into any 
modern bookstore. It is sure to have a section, crowded 
with bright little booklets, each dealing competently with 
some important current question We live these days m 
the midst of a whirlwind of event and opinion. The 
pamphlet is informative; it is quickly read and it i 
persuasive. It is a natural in times like these. 

Pamphleteering in the English language arose in an 
occasion not unlike our own national crisis. Milton's 
Areopagitica was one of the first. It concerned the 
Puritan crisis in those hot Cromwellian days when Eng- 
lish democracy was in the fire. Many enduring names 
in literature and politics came up the pamphleteering 
way: Addison, Swift, Burke, Rousseau, Paine, Zengef, 
Zola. Some of the “books” of Marx and Engels are 
actually compendiums of brief booklets. And in the 
religious field pamphlets for many years have had wide 
usage. “4 

The modern pamphlet is readable, brief, single 
minded, convincing. The Headline Books of the For 
eign Policy Association, the Public Affairs Pamphlets 
and those published by the Brookings Institution, the 
Church Peace Union, and the Institute of Pacific Re 
lations are dealing with outstanding problems, and moft 
often than not, they point the way out. (Recommended 
recent titles are listed elsewhere in this issue.) Fot 
pocket-sized opinion, get in touch with the pamphleteets. 
They’re on the job! 
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PRIORITIES 
EDUCATION 


* 


IRWIN EDMAN 


(Professor in Department of Philosophy, 
Columbia University ) 


IT IS enormously important for the future of the civil- 
ized world that students in college today shall know what 
is meant by “the humanities.”’ 

In normal times the serious student in the liberal arts 
college would hardly need to have the meaning and 
significance of the liberal arts pointed out to him. He 
might even think it odd that a writer and teacher who 
for twenty-five years has been concerned with philoso- 
phy and zsthetic values should feel it necessary to come 
to their defense. But in war-time, when in grim earnest 
we are learning to distinguish the essential from the non- 
essential, to discriminate luxuries from necessities, the 
question of priorities arises in education as it has arisen 
everywhere else. 


Swells the Chorus 


In wartime, therefore, one finds brought against the 
study of the so-called humanistic subjects arguments 
that have been raised before, but only diffidently. For 
in peacetime even practical minds have feared to appear 
Philistine by attacking the humanities. Bankers in com- 
mencement addresses have paid lip service to Beauty, 
Goodness, Truth. Scientists have not hesitated to talk 
about the Good Life at annual meetings of their spe- 
cialist societies. physiologists have cited Theocritus, and 
doctors have talked mystically about Man the Unknown. 
Nevertheless there have been arguments by practical 
persons, including some highly intelligent and long- 
visioned men, against the study of the humanities. It 
was they who raised the successful cry against the dead 
languages, so that six students of Greek in any liberal 
arts college today constitute a mob. It was the sci- 
entists and the practical men who said that our education 
had become too verbal, too linguistic, too retrospective. 

It was the liberal thinkers, led by such temporarily 
major prophets as H. G. Wells, who reminded us bellig- 
erently that we were living in a scientific age and that 
what it behooved us to know was the knowledge that 
gave us power ; one needed but to look over the history 
of the last three hundred years to see what had given 
man power. Scientific knowledge had triumphed over the 
recalcitrance of nature and changed its face. The miracles 
of communication and of mechanical industry had pro- 
duced many goods cheaply, carried information rapidly 
to the farthest countries of earth and promised to bring 
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Photo by W. M. Rittaise for Syracuse’ University 


mankind together socially as well as physically. Next to 
the physical sciences in importance, we were told and 
and are still told, are the social sciences. If we could get 
the same laboratory control over human nature and 
economic and social relations that we have secured over 
physical nature, we could transform our lives. 

The humanistic studies began to fight a losing battle, 
a rearguard action. The defense of the humanities was 
largely a romantic one, the lyric cry of impossible loy- 
alties and of lost causes. Where one could no longer 
believe in theology, we were told, one could be per- 
suaded by the arts. Truth is beauty, beauty truth: that 
is all one knows or needs to know on an earth domi- 
nated by machinery and regimentation. The arts were 
to be enjoyed in our leisure, and with the multiplication 
of machinery, leisure was to be increased. But the jig 
is up when such arguments are used. If the arts are 
merely prettifications for moments of leisure, they can- 
not be taken too seriously. Some of the humanists in 
despair pretended they were scientists, and would count 
commas and semicolons or enumerate editions with the 
same care as if they were inspecting something 1m- 
portant. 


Arguments Must Be Good 


All these things happened in peacetime. Now, in the 
midst of a war, the justification of the humanities be- 
comes more precarious than ever and the attacks on 
them more strident and more apparently justified mor- 
ally. Students now coming to college have a proper right 
to ask what the humanities can do for them as respon- 
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sible citizens. The old arguments will not suffice. Truth, 
goodness, beauty, seem pallid words when uttered in a 
world where things ancient and beautiful are being de- 


__stroyed, when truth is being subjected to the pressures 


of propaganda, when goodness is being met by ruthless 
power. Arts and thought as embellishments of leisure 
are hardly justified when leisure itself has become a 
kind of sin, when time presses as it has never pressed 
before, when life is dominated in our country by one 
overpowering necessity. The only excuse for the con- 
tinuance of the humanities is either that they contribute 
to the war effort, or that they are so important a part 
of the fabric of our national life and of our democra- 
tic traditions that we cannot abandon them, even in the 
midst of our grim business. Let us be frank. The hu- 
manities cannot@vin the war in the sense in which tech- 
nical training, ‘guns, tanks, airplanes, and manpower 
can win it. Art as propaganda, thought as strategy, yes: 
but art for art’s sake, thought for its own sake—what 
have these to do with total war? 

Such questions naturally are raised by the reflective 
student. In normal days students—the more sensitive 
of them—came to college feeling that in the humanities 
they were studying a noble tradition, the best that had 
been known and thought in the world. They felt that in 
studying the great traditions of art and letters and 
thought they were fulfilling the obligations, moral and 
intellectual, which justified their coming to college. 
But other moral imperatives now stare men and women 
in the face. Has a man not a right, nay, a compulsion, 
to ask himself, when his slightly older brothers are 
fighting in peril of their lives, when in a year or less 
he may be asked to do likewise, what right he has to 
be reading Plato, studying Spinoza, or listening to music 
or lectures on the history of music? Might not these 
things very well be postponed until the war is over, 
when one may return to Arcady, to the Elysian Fields? 
Ought he not be giving all his attention to technical 
courses in physics and mathematics which will help him 
with bomb-sights, with maps, with navigation ? 

There is no question that technical accomplishments 
in a war, in a total mechanical war, are of the greatest 
importance. There is no question that these things 
cannot wait. What is one to say, then, to liberal arts 
students who, mich as they may care for the liberal 
arts, feel that practical necessity makes them irrevelant ? 


“When the time of peace comes, the citizen will have the 
supreme duty of sacrificing the lesser interests for the 
greater interest of the general welfare. Those who write 
the peace must think of the whole world. There can be 
no privileged peoples. We ourselves in the United States 
are no more a master race than the Nazis. And we cannot 
perpetuate economic warfare wit":out planting the seeds of 
military warfare. We must use our power at the peace 
table to build an economic peace that is just, charitable, 
and enduring. If we really believe that we are fighting for 
a people’s peace, all the rest becomes easy.—Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace in an address before the Free World 
Association. 


Civilization Is at Stake 


Several things should be said. One of them ig tha 
even in total war, or particularly in total war, trainj 
in the humanities is necessary. The military authorities 
themselves have encouraged the colleges, in the interests 
of the war effort itself, to produce educated men, Just 
because the whole of human life is involved this time, 
it becomes important to train human beings in war as 
in peace to be whole human beings. The qualities that 
make for moral endurance, adaptability, inventiveness 
imagination, are essentially the same, though more an 
gently necessary, in peace as in war. What has for 
hundreds of years gone into the making of educated 
men in the whole civilized world has not suddenly fy. 
come otiose and irrelevant. Important as is technical 
competence in this war, human strategy is no less if. 
portant, and a clear understanding of human nature 


and human values will in the long run count no less than 


guns and tanks. Only a maintenance of humane values, 
moreover, will save us in this country from being the 
easy dupes of totalitarian propaganda, however thinly 
or thickly disguised. Only an acquaintance with the 
perennial standards of the humanistic tradition will re. 
new faith and stability in the cause of human freedom, 


It ought (though these days it does not go without 
saying) to be emphasized that insofar as liberal arts 
colleges. can possibly continue to exist, insofar as the 


‘demands of technical training leave any time whatever, 


time devoted to the humanistic studies is of the first 


importance. The very fact that time for such studies is 


so limifed makes the values acquired more important. 


Then, though in the midst of a perilous war it sounds 
almost smug to say. so, there will be a world after the 
war. If we do not believe it, what are we fighting for! 
If we do not believe that the world-after the war will 
be worth living in, that it will be a world expressing 
human values, free, rich, and creative, what is the use 
of fighting a war at all? Young men and women now 
going to college are going to be the generation grow. 
ing into their middle years after the war is over. The 
kind of education they receive will have a lot to do 
with setting the moral and human tone of our society 
and, since an isolated America is now forever if 
possible, the whole moral and human tone of civilize 


--tion after the war. It makes an enormous difference— 


it will make an enormous difference even to the atmos 
phere in which peace is made—what that tone is. One 
must not forget what the meaning of the word ht 
manities is. It is not trivial art or playful thought 
It is the name for the whole of the tradition of civil 
ized life which from the Greeks down has accented 


- freedom in political life and individuality and creative 


ness in personal relations, creativeness in art, and the 
originality in the experiment of living which is each 
individual’s opportunity.” If the humanities, or the 
humanistic temper which they promote, are permitted 
to lapse now, we shall have lost the peace before we 
have gained it, and the real victory will be to the way 
of life, inhuman, tyrannical, mechanical, of those whom 
we shall outwardly have conquered. 
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«J¢ would lead to clearer thinking,” writes Mr. Pond, “if we barred 
the word democracy for a year from student discussion” 


New Worlds for Old 


* 


DESMOND POND 


(British Exchange Student, Studying in Duke University ) 


* 


THE draft and rationing cards are immediate re- 
minders that the world in which we were brought up 
has disappeared, at any rate temporarily. The ques- 
tion is whether we want that world back again, or 
want a new one instead. It is important to realize 
that there is no one on the continent of Europe and 
very few in the British Isles who believe or hope that 
anything resembling the “old order” will return in their 
countries. It is too much bound up with the evils that 
caused the present crisis for them to want it back. Fur- 
thermore, Hitler and the Japanese are busy creating 
numerous “new orders” at this very moment. 


It Was No Paradise 


Let us take a look at some of the worse aspects of 
the prewar world. Britain had two million unemployed, 
Germany five million, the United States nine million in 
the depths of the depression—and these figures do 
not include the many more millions who were existing 
just above the starvation level. Most damning of all 
is the fact that the only “cure” so far found to be suc- 
cessful is preparation for war. 

Monopoly was another evil of our pre-war world. 
It is not only economically unsound but morally wrong 
for manufacturers to hold up production of goods so 
that profits may continue high. Of course their in- 
iquity is not the whole story; another part is the eco- 
nomic system which produces the anomaly of poverty 
in the midst of plenty. | | 

A third radical disorder of the pre-war world was 
nationalism. It is easy to see its perversions in our 
enemies, rather more difficult to understand in the case 
of our allies, especially the peculiarly smug and blind 
policy of Britain in the 1920’s and 30’s, and quite 
horrible when seen in your own country in the shape 


’ of America First Committees, Social Justice, and so on. 


Mote in Our Eyes 


It is easy when reading the terrible recent history of 
Europe to murmur like the Pharisee, “I thank God I 
am not as other men are.” But “it can’t happen here” 
was the ostrich attitude which spelt the ruin of Holland, 
Norway and many other nations. “It” began to happen’ 
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Desmond Pond 


at Pearl Harbor—are you sure that all the things which 
have followed similar attacks in Europe “can’t happen 
here” either? 

We in the English-speaking democracies pride our- 
selves on our liberal and realistic educational system, 
free from dogmas and doctrines and fitting us for 
citizenship in a democracy. But if you do not know the 
names of your local Representatives and Senators and 
how they voted on national and international issues, 
then you are no better off than the many Europeans who 
let their countries become corrupt and fall to the Nazis, 
because they did not concern themselves about their 
governments. If you care nothing about the problems 
of the minorities of this country (and the Negroes are 
not the only one) then you are no better than the Brit- 
ish who have thrown away half an empire because 
they refused minorities their rights. Finally, if we 
both do not fulfill our duties as citizens, we shall lose 
our rights as well and get the fascist government we 
deserve. One hears less about duties than rights, but 
duties are much more important, for there are no rights 
if there are no duties. 

The tragedy of the pre-war world lies deeper than 
its social and economic evils, deeper than the fact that 
frequently we have chosen to ignore them. The ideals 
which we held up for a world to come were remote and 
quite fantastic. We have believed that our enemies 
would suddenly cease to be wicked when they were 
beaten, and would cooperate eagerly with us, the mag- 
nanimous victors. We have believed power, military, 
political or economic, was something only dictators and 
other wicked people needed to use. We have believed 
that our standard of living would not have to be dras- 
tically reduced in order to make everyone else com- 
fortably well off. We have confused the ideal. of 
peace with an armed truce, and the ideal of love with 
a liking based on mutual economic dependence. Most 
important of all, we in the English-speaking countries 
have so confused the ideal of democracy with our re- 
spective forms of government; that the word is no 
adequate battle-cry with which to rally our allies in 
Europe and elsewhere. It would lead to much clearer 
thinking if we banned the word democracy for a year 
from all student discussions. 
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What Kind of a World? 


There are three things which are going to be very 
different in the post-war world. The first is freedom. 
The point to be made here is not that some people (like 
the oppressed nations of Europe) are going to get 
more freedom, but that others are going to get less. 
We are beginning to see that political freedom to vote 
becomes meaningless where there is no control over 
economic processes. Millions in the past have been 
enslaved to unemployment or held down to subsistence 
wages, because others have had too much freedom. At 
first sight it appears that to manage industry and labor 

\ by law and compulsion is a removal of an important 
) freedom, but in reality it gives a new and higher level 
pf freedom, just as preventing people from doing what 
‘they like with men, as in slavery, results in more not 

- Jess freedom for owner and slave. Property is no more 
one’s own to do what one likes with than men are. 

The second thing which is going to Be different when 
the war is over is closely connected with the first. It 
may be put in the form of the question, Who is going 
to have political and economic power? Military power 
in the internal affairs of a country we have long been 
used to in the shape of a police force, but we are still 
strangers to the idea of a similar check on the internal 
economics of a country, and even greater strangers to 
the idea of international power, military or economic. 
Of course, the latter existed well enough—we have re- 
cently heard of some shocking misuses of power in 
world economics by trusts and companies which con- 
clude agreements to cause shortages and even prevent 
the manufacture of essential articles, without regard for 
the welfare of either their consumers or their country. 
International military power is the knottiest of all these 
problems. 

Finally there has to be a new spirit in the world. We 
recognize this readily enough in the case of our enemies 
and are quite willing to beat it into them. We are less 
eager for such heroic methods to be tried on us, al- 
though it is by no means certain that we can do without 
sinnlar experiences. It has taken a war to drive the 
trouble in India home to the British and a near defeat 
to make us see the absurdity of much of our class dis- 
tinctions. 

But what sort of spirit do we really need? Is it one 
that can be thrust into people by the sword? Certainly 
it must have the fire and dynamic and willingness for 
self-sacrifice that the martial spirit has, but directed to 
very different ends. It is here that we see the task that 
is unique to the Church. Nothing is moving more surely 
towards a new order than the Church is. Perhaps we 
only know Christianity in the shape’ of self-satisfied 
congregations, boring sermons and sentimental hymns, 
but in Europe we read of many martyrs and a new re- 
covery of the dogma ’and spirit of traditional Chris- 
tianity. In Britain and this country where so much 
free speech still;exists, we hear of the Malvern and 
Delaware conferences, visible signs of a great social 
and missionary movement which has been growing in 
the Church for years. But we must recognize that this 
rebirth has not been obtained without grievous paity and 


cost suffered by many. The task of the Church jg g0i 
to be harder yet, not easier, as the great mags of peop! 
become more hostile or indifferent to Christianity 
Many of us believe that it is perhaps only the Church’ 
new order that can save us in the times to come—at 
rate she alone can guard us against -the increasing 
secularization of the world. | 


* 
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A Freshman 
Sums Up 


The war has reversed many values, and I am supe 
that other freshmen, too, have come to realize that 4 
college course which prepares them for a chosen career, 
if irrelevant to winning the war, is now selfish and un- 
patriotic. Before Pearl Harbor I had planned fora 
literary career. Now all the grim facts of war, includ 
ing the real danger of defeat, show how very mutch the 
nation needs men trained for the armed forces. Harvey 
Hollister Bundy, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
War, has said bluntly that students are “on borrowed 
time” and that the government has “loaned us to the 
colleges at compound interest.” 

And says the Bulletin of my university. “Today the 
undergraduate must educate himself to serve his coun 
try in war, and also prepare himself for the period of 
peace which will follow. . . .” Consequently, many col 
leges have opened this summer with curricula enlarged 
by the new war subjects. : 

In the light of the national emergency and the altered 
college picture, | wonder how much I shall have to 
change my own plans. Like other high school students, 
I had been looking forward to college as a happy and 
constructive period of life, given to making friends, 
gaining knowledge, earning degrees, and in general 
mastering the controls of the complex machine that i 
our civilization. | 

To be sure, my earlier idea of college has been altered. 
The accelerated courses leave less leisure for social lite 
But if the country-club atmosphere disappears from cok 
lege life, that is no great loss. My major will be cut 
tailed somewhat, but in exchange there are certaif 
gains. For example, a hard life of study and physica 
training will bring its own reward. And war-time 
throws into sharp relief a complexity of social problems 
which challenge all of us to develop to the full ou 
abilities of mind and spirit, if these problems are to ® 
solved in the future. | 


Puitie WALKER. 
Mount Hermon ’42 Yale 
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“I really ought to be starting that 


paper— it’s due tomorrow .. 


A Moving Tragedy, Not Autobiographical 


WILLIAM E. WIMER 
A Graduate, Cum Laude, of Ursinus College, Class of °40 


WES, I flunked, and for the longest time I didn’t know 
why. 

Last year about this time I entered college “heart- 
filled, head-filled with glee.” (Today I’m. convinced 
that’s all my head was filled with.) | 

Things ran along smoothly the first few days. We had 
good meals. Everybody was friendly ; that is everybody 
but the sophomores. Then classes began. One prof after 
another told us of the books required for his courses. 
Like a miner | imagined myself digging deep into these 
books and drawing out rich lodes of knowledge. 

With the purchase of books came what is called, 
“Today’s assignment.”’ This is what faces every college 
student almost every day. It is a challenge to all. But 
I never seemed to get around to the subject the same 
day the prof did—as we both discovered. 

I’ was very methodical about studying. I’d sit down 
at my desk, get my book out, turn to the assigned 
chapter, straighten up my note-book, sharpen my pencil, 
and then I’d begin: “In the world of nature there is no 
more elusive family than the lepidoptera—” 

Now I don’t know what your technique of reading is. 
Mine was perhaps mid-victorian. Each word, I felt, 
was to be treasured. Therefore I would approach each 
word, study it, and pass on to the next. By the end of 


the sentence, I had become acquainted with a great many . 


words, but had not learned what the sentence was about. 
I was what you might call a “word-treasurer.” Other 
freshmen in my class were rabbit-readers (not rabid 
readers ) ; that is, they would start reading in the middle 


“What'd he give you?” 


The sketches on this page 

are from the revealing Vas- 

sar: A Second Glance, drawn 

by Anne Cleveland and Jean 

Anderson. (Vassar Bookshop, 
75c.) 


of a line, jump to the beginning and then to the end. 
They covered quite a bit of space in the process, and 
that’s all our profs gave them credit for. 

One day I discovered what was wrong with my read- 
ing. The prof came into class at the accustomed time. 
In the accustomed manner we were asked to recite. 
Then following the lead of the first person questioned, 
each one of us acknowledged ignorance of the subject. 
Instead of getting angry our prof said, “Now, we'll 
have some fun.” I liked that. Then he asked, “Class, 
who is the author of our text-book?” (Silence.) “What 
is the name of our text-book?” (Someone gave an ap- 
proximate answer.) “When was our text-book written ?” 
( Silence.) ‘What is the author’s aim?” (Awfully long 
silence.) The class was dismissed after an unscheduled 
lecture. 

How surprised I was I’ll never forget. I had spent 
an hour and a half studying that lesson. Well, my mind 
did wander once or twice. Gosh, when you have such 
a good-looking girl’s picture on your desk, you just 
can't help wonder who she’s with—I mean, where she is 
now. Then it was time for Tommy Dorsey, so I turned 
on the radio, very low of course. He certainly did have 
some good numbers that night. And Jim came in for 
a little visit. Jim’s such a swell fellow you hate to ask 
him to leave. I remembered all those details the next 
day. Why couldn’t I remember what was in that darn 
text-book? That’s what made me mad. 

I managed to stay in college until semester exams 
rolled around. How I did I don’t know. It was awful 
those first couple weeks. Things went from bad to 
worse. I went out for soccer. Then I got interested in 
the glee club. And best—I mean worst of all, | started 
going around with a girl from Wetherly. Just how to 
find time to study was a problem. After some thought 


' I worked out a strategy for myself. I knew I couldn't 


do well in all subjects so I chose the easiest ones to 
study and saved the hardest ones for last. But you 
know you can only go so long without sleep; then you’re 
sunk. And when you’re sunk, you often flunk. 

As I was saying, finals reiled around. During that 
time college electric bills go up, town drug store receipts 
go down, and college romances are stalmated. I de- 
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termined to make up for all my past mistakes, so I sat 
down at my desk to prepare’ for my first exam. ‘I got. 


- all my equipment out. Then I started hunting for my 


notes. Part of them were in my notebook, part in 
my desk drawer. But how that one page got stuck in 
among my shirts and socks in my bottom bureau drawer, 
I’ll never be able to tell you. 

I began with those notes. The first few pages were 
easy going. About the seventh page, the historical se- 
quence of events lost their meaning. I couldn’t recall 
who in Roman history Bessie was. But she featured 
pretty on every other line of my notes that day. (Yes! 
Now I remember Bessie!) But to this day I can’t figure 
out this line: “Cr. slew Ob. in 317 B.C.” The next few 
pages didn’t go too badly. Then about 3 a.m. I came 
across a statement which indicated that such-and-such 
was the wife of Apopadopus. Suddenly, it seemed very 
important to know who she was, but I couldn’t make it 
out in my notes. So I went down the hall to see Jack, 
who always kept notes very neatly. He couldn’t find 
the answer either. “Uh-huh,” said I, “This has got to 
be found.” So I looked into all sorts of books. At 
5 a.m. I found it. 

Four hours later came the exam. I'll never forget it. 
That prof wanted to know when the fall of Rome was, 
a description of the barbaric invasions, afd all that sort 


of thing. He didn’t even come near asking me who 


the wife of Apopadopus was. Naturally I was discour- 
aged. I had stayed up all night. I had studied to the 
best of my ability. I had fallen asleep on the sixth 
question during the exam. 

I needn’t say what the result of this experience was. 
It was the same for the other exams, only worse. Soon 
after the exam period, came the meeting of the faculty. 
This was the climax. The anti-climax you all can sur- 
mise. Yes! I flunked out of college. 


How Not to Flunk 


For months I didn’t know why I had flunked. In 
grammar school and high school I had gotten good 
grades. Why was it I couldn’t make out in college? 
Then I got this letter from Professor Jackson. He 
addressed it “Dear Joe”: 


I want to tell you how sorry I am that you flunked -out. The 
people whom I have questioned all agree that it wasn’t because 


you didn’t have the ability. It was because you didn’t kno 
how to study. Therefore, to help you when you make a wail 
start next fall, I suggest these pointers: 

l. 


10. 
Thanks, prof. for the letter ! 
I’ve already begun to rectify them. I’m back in college - 
now and we had our first quiz today. Funny how in- | 
telligent the questions were! 


Map out your week’s schedule ahead of time for the 
first couple weeks. Put in the hours given to meal 
classes, and sleep. Then fit in your hours for study, ; 
Experiment with this schedule to find when your mos 
profitable hours for study are. Set those hours aside 
each week. 

Find a quiet place, free from disturbance and interference 
Learn to read. Do not examine every word, Gradually 
increase your speed of reading. Continually check your. 
self to see that you're getting the main thoughts out of 
your reading. Re-read chapters from time to time, 
Learn to take notes in class and on your reading, Se 
that your notes are clear, that they contain the maip 
points, that they are intelligible. 

Learn to review your material from time to time. Ayoid 
cramming. 

Train your mind. When it wandefs, put it in harness 
Take it back to the problem before you. Keep doing this. 
In time you will have control of your mind, This dis. 
cipline is difficult but it is worth the effort. 

Don’t be a slave to the author's or professor’s point of 
view. Learn to do your own thinking. 

Take time out from a long study period when you realize 
you're getting tired. Take a ten minute walk, or relax 
in some other way. Come back refreshed. Then take 
up where you left off. 

Remember that it’s no easy job to learn how to study. 


It certainly helps to have 


your time planned so that it includes both study,and sleep, 


How to Make Good in College. 


* 
For First-Year Students 
Randall B. Hamrick. Covy- 


ers helfffully ‘the wide range of student needs—how to 
study, how to budget time. and yet find time for dating 


and other important things. 


274 pages. $2.50. 


What it Takes to Make Good in College. Samuel L. Hamil- 


ton. 


A pamphlet summarizing the high points of an ex- 


tensive study of the transition experience from school to 


college, graphically illustrated. 
They Succeed and Fail.” 


Good section: “Why 
32 pages. 10c. 


How to Read a Newspaper. Paul Hutchinson. 25c. 

How to Study. Arthur D. Kornhauser. 25c. 

How Good Are Our Colleges? Goodwin Watson. 10¢. 

Order through Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


This grim scene is 
a common one in 
universities. Its 
title is “‘Today’s 
Assignment Is...” 


(Dartmouth photo) 
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Come Out of It 


COLLEGE students,are frequently 
accused of living fn Gesnall “You 
live in an unreal world of theory” our 
business friends tell us; “You will 
find the world different when you get 
out of college and start to live!” 


Unfortunately, some of these accu- 


gations are warranted! Soon after ar- 


rival at college we get into the routine 
of campus life and enjoy it. We work 
on this or that committee; our days get 
crowded. We squeeze more things 
into sixty minutes and get less sleep 


| out of twenty-four hours than we ever 


dreamed was possible. And there is 
no time to think about or read about 
the world and its problems. 


If I were a freshman again, there 
are some very definite things I would 
do. For me, this is dreaming in the 
past, but for you it can be a plan 
for now: 


Read a good newspaper daily. If 
necessary, set aside a special half hour 
for this—maybe after dinner each eve- 
ning. Believe it or not, there is more 
to a newspaper than just comic strips. 


Get into an informal current events 
group—bull session, if you _ please. 
Here, with the help of fellow students 
and faculty, you will learn to evaluate 
events as they occur and see their re- 
lation to the larger problems of the 
world. 


Listen regularly on the radio to one 
of the better news analysts. There is 
no need to listen hourly to repetitious 
news reports. One good analysis 
helps greatly. 


Learn to evaluate what you read 
and what you hear. Without analysis, 
all readjng, listening and discussion 
are of little value. You must learn to 
sift out the truth from the propaganda ; 


OCTOBER, 1942 


Some absolutely free advice 
from a few has-beens—take it 


or leave it... 


learn to recognize truth and to under- 
stand how it affects your actions, be- 
liefs, ideals. 

If you do this, nobody will be able 
to accuse you of living in a theoretical 
world. Furthermore, you will be/ac- 
quiring a rich background and eStab- 
lishing a useful life habit. 


MARGARITA IRLE 
College of Puget Sound *42 


Beware! 


PRACTICALLY all freshmen over- 
estimate their ability and attempt to 
carry a greater subject load than is 
necessary, and at the same time they 
take on too many outside obligations, 
The natural result is sleepiness during 
class periods and worry over quizzes 
and exams. 

To a large extent your future grades 
depend on your success in study dur- 
ing the first year of school and par- 
ticularly during the first semester. 
Hence the advice: don’t take too many 
hours during the first semester. On 
electives choose subjects that you 
really enjoy. You will be likely to do 
good work in these. From your high 
school experience you will know what 
your best subjects are. If you must 
be on the school team or must work 
part time, decide whether to cut down 
on the extras, or to lengthen your col- 
lege career beyond the usual period. 
Organize your work and your study 
on a definite time schedule. Have the 
radio turned off, forget yesterday’s 
fun or disappointment, giving your 
whole attention to the business in hand. 


College is a nice place to pick a 
mate for the future, but don’t rush 
into things. The boys will still be 
there (if the army doesn’t take them). 
And the boys needn’t worry (at least 
during the first semester), for there 
are more girls in college these days 
than boys. Many a freshman has 
flunked because his attentions to the 
opposite sex kept his mind off study. 


Many a freshman has pondered sor- 
rowfully on the miracle of the upper- 
classmen who manage to have their 
fun and also get good grades. The 
secret is the advanced students have 
learned to budget their time and to 
get their lessons done before the fun 
began. 

Beware the upperclassman who 
misleads the freshman by telling him 
that the subject is a cinch; therefore, 
he should forget about it and take in 
a movie. The freshman succumbs and 


then frowns when he receives his re-- 


port from the college office. 
Well, whatever happens, I wish you 
the best of luck. 
JosepH N. TocBa 
Meharry Medical, ’44 


A Navy View 


N O young person competent to think. 
for himself need regret the choice of 
going to college in this war year. All 
educational institutions have stepped 
up their programs and none is with- 
out facilities that help to increase the 
efficiency of the nation at war. The 
government has emphasized the need 
for college-trained men for the army 
and navy. Men in specialized fields 
are urged to complete their educations, 
to be better fitted for service. 

There is little place for haphazard 
selection. Experience and trainifig, 
rather than emotion, are trustworthy 
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of man’s gregarious nature. 


guides. To serve gloriously is each 
mami’s wish, but there is no glory with- 
out hard training. A pilot in the air 
corps will affirm how much mure there 
is to flying than/ merely handling the 
stick, Every man who flies for the 


army or the navy is a trained navi- 


gator, knows the mechanics of his en- 
gine, has had training in radio work. 
He «is proficient in mathematics and 
physics and in the science of the 
weather. All these are essential to 
navigation and a knowledge of the the- 
ory of flight. 


There are two qualities valuable 
either in civilian or military life. One 
is fitness, the other, concentration. It 
doesn’t pay to miss out on either. Co- 
ordination depends on them and a man 
is of no value to his country in an 
emergency if he does not possess co- 
ordination. Let them be God’s gift to 
every young person to make use of 
each day and this war shall eventually 
be won. . 

WALTER TRUSLOw, JR. 


U. S. Navy Reserve 
(Columbia ‘43) 


What's a Fraternity 
Worth? 


One of a freshman’s immediate ques- 
tions is, What to do about fraterni- 
ties? No blanket advice can be given. 
Freshmen will hear a lot from glib 
rushing chairmen (they’re smarter 
than trial lawyers) and their advice 
will have very little of the objective 
in it. But the value of a fraternity 
varies greatly from one campus to an- 
other, from one fraternity to another. 
And the same goes for sororities. 


. Fraternities are just one expression 
Often 
they involve snobbishness, class dis- 
tinction, rotten politics and a whole 
scale of dubious values. In some col- 
leges where a sensible plan for rushing 
has been worked out, and there are 
enough such groups to accommodate 
all who want them, a fraternity can 
be a great experience in cooperative 
living. In other colleges a house plan, 
or the general tempo of extra-curricu- 
lar life, or the geographical and social 
setting of the campus, makes member- 


ship in a fraternity a secondary and 
even an expensive factor in college 
life. 

The war is hitting men’s fraterni- 
ties hard. Many of them “died” dur- 
ing World War I. The reduction in 
possible members puts greater pressure 
than ever from the “house” on the 
“prospect.” So be prepared. In 1942 
it is more important than ever for a 
freshman to appraise fraternities real- 
istically in the light of his own ideals 
and of what fraternities really stand 
for on his campus. Part of education 
is the clarification of convictions and 
testing them in action. The fraternity 
system will force you to make choices 
in which your convictions are very 
relevant. 


* 
Only Realists Need Apply 


To be a freshman today is not the 
carefree adventurous spot it was four 
years ago! You bring to college class- 
rooms a background of realism which 
past generations of students have 
lacked. You well know that a fighting 
country has no use for the “rugged 
individualist,” wrapt in his own ambi- 
tions and desires, or for the listless 
drifter. America preserves her uni- 
versities in wartime to train her lead- 
ers, in action, thought, and faith. 
The Christian fellowship, more in 


war than in peace, is concerned with 


the greatest reality of all—our God, 
Creator of all life, and our Saviour. 
who has taught us to seek eternally 
for Truth. On Truth must faith in 
the future be built. Nothing less can 
give authority to our belief in the 
ideals for which we strive, nor re- 
veal our own inadequacy. As you 
train in college for your chosen ser- 
vice, may you see beyond this war 


and beneath it; so that the faith of 


the group of Christian students with 
whom you worship and work may be- 


* 


After all there 


come a leaven in your chosen branch 
of service. During and after this War 
a disillusioned world will neeq men 
and women whose feet are Planted 
firmly on a true ioundation. May you 
be one of these. 


CHARLES West 
Columbia *42 
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Its a Small World, but Big 


ENTERING college is itself a firs 
step toward broader horizons, With 
family and old friends left behind, yoy 
now find yourselves among an amaz- 
ingly large group of strangers. By 


_ that friendly curiosity of yours aboy 


others will help you. As you get to 
know people, you will catch that first 
glimpse of the “alikeness” of alf 
people, regardless of outer differences, 


American students are fortunate in 
having the opportunity to know many 
refugee students from other countries. 
These students are willing to become 
our friends if we show our interest 
in them. They can share with us 
their knowledge about their own coun- 
tries and encourage us to dust off our 
grammer school geography lessons. 

Another priceless opportunity is the 
chance to. participate in local or state 
interracial student gatherings. In the 
South, this will be for many a first 
meeting of Negro and white students 
on a basis of equality as friends and 
as fellow Christians. 


We live in a small world, united 
by outward bonds of many kinds but 
divided by a lack of the inward bonds 
of understanding and trust, sympathy 
and faith. College offers an opportun- 
ity to grow into an understanding of 
the meaning of a united world. As 
students we are members of a world 
community of students bound together 
in the World’s Student Christian Fed- 


be a guy somewhere 
in the Army with one 


arm shorter than the 
other.” — from Vas- 
sar: A Second lance. 
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eration. That organization out-lived 
World War I, and in our own genera- 
tion is, finding innumerable ways of 
serving students everywhere. There 
are many ways in our college life to 
face the challenge of the federation. 
One of these is that grand chance to 
share in annual campus drives for aid 
to students around the world who 
have been suffering under the blows 
of the world conflict. While we in 
America are gladly making sacrifices 
for our own country, we must double 
our efforts to provide help also for 
these, our fellow students, whose need 


is as great. 

The process of widening our hori- 
zons is a fascinating one. It lights 
many unknown paths, uncovers strange 
facts, provides exciting friendships, 
and makes of us world-minded per- 
sons, eager and alert to do our part 
in the coming world reconstruction. 


Bess JOHNSON 
Woman’s Callege of Univ. of N. C. ’41 


Faith for Living 


For a young Christian or an old 
one, faith is a process or an attitude, 
and not a destination. It is a syn- 
thesis of all of the individual’s knowl- 
edge and experience. It is not a tight 
pattern of thought, but one which keeps 
itself open to new experiences. Faith 
is built upon fact, but it goes beyond 
fact into the unknown, and it walks 
in the direction of hope when the facts 
of science are left behind. 


The Christian religion is a religion 
of faith because it makes judgments 
about the universe and man which are 
beyond the ability of science to prove 
or disprove. One cannot work out a 
social experiment to prove that the 
teachings of Jesus constitute the surest 
basis for living. But one may gain 
conviction as one makes experiments 
with those teachings. In Jesus’ atti- 
tude toward God and prayer we find a 
spiritual reality which is beyond the 
tests of social or psychological sci- 
ence. Such attitudes must be tested 
by you. In the final analysis, you 
make or abandon your version of the 
Christian faith, Words cannot ex- 
plain the experience of communion 
with God which may be yours when 
your developing faith has reached ma- 
turity. 


A faith for living in today’s world 


will have its best chance for develop- 


ment in fellowship with others seeking 
the same goal. In your local church 
or Christian Association you will find 
other unafraid minds who will stir 
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Many of life’s important discoveries 


- 


your soul as well as your mind on this 
mutual quest. 

LEONARD A, DETWEILER | 
Hartford Seminary ’43 


Your Present Job 


You will be wise to consider your 
education as a job. You will be paid 
no wages for your work as a student, 
nevertheless it will require as much 
real effort as you will ever put into any 
paid job. 

The present student generation will 
have to measure up as men and women 
—as adults, not as college youth. This 
is a challenge, and more. Fortunately, 
college students are irrepressible, so 
there will be fun and laughter, with 
time out from study schedules. But 
always in the background will be the 
sense of responsibility to prepare your- 
self for the difficult present and the 
harder days to come. 

Don TASKER 
W illamette 


Your Future Job 


©6'O be or not to be... that is 
the question!” Hamlet’s question has 
a special meaning for students in col- 
lege this year. 

“Ts it right for me to prepare for a 
vocation which does not directly aid 
the war effort? Am I selfish to think 
of training to be a teacher, doctor, 
lawyer or minister, at a time when 
men and women are so greatly needed 
in the national defense effort?” Speak- 
ing only with the authority of a mere 
upperclassman, my answer is an em- 
phatic Yes! 


University of Redlands 
come in fellowship with a group. 


None can look to the future with 
any assurance of what is ahead, never- 
theless we may safely assume that, 
whatever the tremendous changes this 
war will invoke, there will be as great 
or greater need for trained and con- 
scientious men and women in all the 
great fields of endeavor for which col- 
lege preparation is essential. In a 
certain sense, therefore, all of us who 
are students still have to decide what 
we wish to do with the rest of our 
lives. We still must study and work 
to prepare ourselves adequately. 

In another sense, however, things 
have changed for us. We must choose 
our vocations more quickly and more 
surely. We must train to become bet- 
ter engineers, lawyers, doctors, and 
ministers than we might have been in 
other circumstances. We must plan 
to make every use of the capabilities 
we have.. When we study, we avail 
ourselves of materials and knowledge 
which are the accumulated treasure of 
five thousand years of conscious effort 
of man to achieve a higher state of 
existence. We cannot treat lightly 
our share in this historical effort. In 
addition, we have the added. task of 
applying to our techniques the Chris- 
tian ethic which we share. 

KARL STANGE | 
University of Wisconsin *44 


* 


On one occasion the head of a de- 
partment, one of Harvard’s finest pro- 
fessors but a man with ideas of his 
own. —Atlantic Monthly. 


Well, nobody’s perfect. 
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SCIENTIST 
FINDS GOD 


R. WILLIAMS 


(Professor in Department of Physics, 
Amherst College) 


* 


| N this time of bitterness and hatred and strife between _ 


peoples and nations, it becomes difficult for men and 
women to discern those things which are of the spirit. 
Many thoughtful young people are asking whether it ts 
possible in these days to believe that there is a spiritual 
life which can be lived here and now. If so, how does 
one come by such a belief ? 

A belief is an inner persuasion of the truth of any 
line of thinking. There are true beliefs and false ones; 


-there are intelligent beliefs and ignorant ones. Which 


is ours to be? Our belief will be true and intelligent 
to the degree that we increase our knowledge concern- 


ing the thing or idea about which we have a belief. We 
need to investigate the thing or idea in which we are 


going to believe. A bold statement of a _ belief 
seldom converts anyone, but a sharing of experience in 
a field of mutual interest will carry its own conviction. 
I take it that that is exactly what is meant by the sci- 
entific approach or the scientific method. 

There can be little question that science owes its 
progress to the spirit of free inquiry and retreat from 
dogma. The contemporaries of Galileo refused to look 
through his telescope because their lives were hemmed 
in by dogma. No spirit.of free inquiry animated their 
discussions. | 

I have found that in my own thinking about spiritual 
things the more I follow the best scientific procedure, 
the more real and understandable do the things of the 
spirit become. One needs to experience the power of 
free inquiry in any line of thinking to see how helpful 
that procedure becomes. Today such liberty is. non- 
existent in totalitarian states. The scientific periodicals 
of those countries have revealed how dogma in the past 
fifteen years -has killed the spirit of research or fhe 
spirit of free inquiry in science. I believe the time has 
come for religious leaders the world over, to put the 
spirit of free inquiry to the test and see if it will not do 
for the field of religion what it has done for science. 
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happen. As I look out on,a universe so orderly as this 


intelligence. This universe is not just dirt going it blind 


Without Fear or Favor 


Just what do we mean by the spirit of free Inquiry? 
No better answer occurs to me than in the historig 
fact that Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler and Newton 
studied the motions of the planets and replaced q 
matic hypotheses by physical truths." Without fear op 
favor these men went ahead and acquired knowle 
about the planetary system and the truths which ¢ 
discovered overthrew the Ptolemaic hypothesis which 
was so dogmatically supported by the church. 

The spirit of free inquiry says, Go ahead, carefully 
study any particular hypothesis, whether or not it rup 


contrariwise to public and private opinion. Truth j 


what is desired, and truth alone can make us free. 
This spirit of investigation—of learning, if you wij, 

starts out with what the scientist calls a “hunch” 
wonder as to whether such an effect exists, or whethe, 
such a fact is true. The great scientists of all times hay 
been those who wondered about things and ideas: they 
have been men and women characterized by a great jp. 
tellectual curiosity. There is a definite procedure in the 
technique of free scientific inquiry : 

1. Hypothesis (hunch) 

2. Personal experimental proof 

3. Corporate experimental proof (proof confirmed by many) 
It is not possible for a single investigator to prove or 
disprove the hypothesis—it is quite possible he may he 
having hallucinations! In the final summary, many 
must have a common experience of the proof. 

So it is in the spiritual realm, and the same procedure 

must be followed. To have a “hunch” means that one 
must have at least the first faint flickerings of faith in 
a thing before one can proceed. In science we have 
never seen atoms, but we go ahead on the proposition 
that atoms exist, an@ so we gain wonderful insight into 
our universe.- In the realm of the spiritual we start 
with God. We start with the proposition that God is, 
that he exists. This seems a natural hypothesis to me, 
who, as a scientist, has been accustomed to work from 
the known to the unknown. [ laboratory IL have 
a spectrometer, an instrument with )which I can look 
into the very heart of an atom. am convinced that 
some intelligence created that instrument. It didn’t just 


one is, even in its orderly disorder, I am led by the same 
reasoning used about the spectrometer, and I am cow 
vinced that back of this universe there must be some 


There is an intelligence which I prefer to call “God’ 
1 base my life on the existence\of God. I can’t prove 
the existence of God any more’ than I can prove tht 
existence of atoms, but in some measure I can expefr 
ence ,him in the way the writer of Hebrews 11:6 sug 
gests : “for the man who draws near to God must believe 
that he exists and that he.does reward those who seek 
him.” The reward is friendship with God. This 1s4 
personal experience of God and we personally can have 
an awareness of this friendship, as millions of othets 
have had since the day when Enoch walked with Got 


1Copernicus, 1473-1543; Tycho Brahe, 1546-1601; Keples 
1571-1630; Newton, 1642-1727. 
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It is in the corporate experience of God that I find my 
greatest confidence in the idea of a God who, in this 
yniverse, takes thought even for the sparrow. | 

I cannot by argument convince you that God exists. 
Neither can I convince you by argument of the joy 
of research in physics. But I will describe the joy of 
my experience in research, and then perhaps you too will 
try it. If you do, with your whole heart, | am sure 
you will experience the joy that I have known. Once 
ou have come into that experience you will not need 
to be told about it, for you will know. The experience 


of God’is just like that. 


Growth of the Spirit 
To become an investigator in the realm of the spiritual 
one follows a technique not unlike that of the scientist. 
First, there must be a desire to know. We must explore 
with a whole heart. We reach out to books and teachers 


in the field we are seeking to know. To become a 


physicist I didn’t begin by joining the American Physi- 
cal Society. Instead, I studied the principles and laws 
of physics. When I had become an enthusiastic disciple 
of physics I joined a society devoted to the promotion of 
physics, but joining this society did not make me a 
physicist. I needed an inner transformation first. In 
the realm of the spiritual Jesus said, ‘““Ye must be born 
again,” if the Kingdom of Heaven is to be attained. 
There must come a yearning to know about God and 
the things of the spirit. “Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness for they shall be filled.” 
This is a universal law, applicable to any field of knowl- 
edge. To grow in things spiritual as well as in the 
intellectual and physical life we need to feed those lives. 
We do so by reading books and listening to those who 
have had greater experience in such things. In my pro- 
fessional life the most rewarding activity for growth 
have been those hours in which I have meditated and 
brooded over the facts and hypotheses of physics until 
they became a part of my being. The great saints of 
all ages have set aside a special daily time (usually in 
the early morning) for meditation and prayer and com- 
munion with God. If they needed it, certainly we of 
lesser stature need it even more. Personally, such a 
quiet hour has become as much a part of the day as 
breakfast is part of it. Often one hears the question, 
How do you find time for devotions? The answer. is, 
Don’t let the lack of an alarm clock stand between you 
and the Kingdom. 

As our spiritual strength increases we find joining 


.the church a natural process. To join a church does not 


make a Christian. But those who have come to sense 
the power and beauty of the Christian life will want to 
associate with those who are like-minded. We join the 
church for reasons analogous to those which led me to 
join the society of those interested in physics. We want 
fellowship with meh and women of kindred minds. 

If we exalt Christ in our daily living we need not 
worry about the coming of the Kingdom. Jesus made 
this point very clear: “But I, when I am lifted up 


from the earth, will draw all men to myself.” Can we . 


believe in God as a loving father to whom we can pray 
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Colby College Phot< 
“The experience of God is just like that.” 


and with whom we can hold communion? Can we be- 
lieve in a Christ who, in trying times like these, will 
share our problems with us? Can we believe in a spirit 
which will guide us unto all truth? My experience and 
the experience of millions answers, yes. 

“Lo I stand at the door and knock; if anyone hears 
my voice and opens the door, I will come in and sup 
with him, and he with me.” It is an invitation to study 
and learn more about the beauty and power of the Christ 
life. But to make the first move calls for faith. Have 
we faith enough to make the first move ? 


* 


Fraternities Urge 
“Armor of Spiritual Values”’ 


The National Interfraternity Conference has declared 
that a preliminary to winning the war is a deeper dedication 
to spiritual living. Americans need to put on “the armor 
of spiritual values,” says the report of its War Committee. 

“The heavy emphasis laid upon science during the past 


two or three decades, at all educational levels,” says the re- 


port, “has produced, we believe, a perilous result, namely, 
a conviction among many college mea-that nothing is real, 
nothing desirable, nothing even tolerable, which cannot be 
presented in a graph, examined through a microscope or 
subjected to the scrutiny and evaluation of the chemist or 
the physicist. 

“Now all of us know that every respectable fraternity 
on earth was founded on certain ideals and exists for the 
perpetuation of those ideals in the lives of its members. 
The hour has now come to put the emphasis where the 


emphasis belongs—on our intangibles, our immeasurables, ° 


our imponderables ; on those spiritual values without which 


fraternities can today present to a tortured world no excuse 


whatever for their continued existence. 

“We can and must today enlist our members in a holy 
crusade for the finer things; we can and must make them 
see that ideals are the only hope of our war-torn race. We 
are ready to say with the English soldier-poet, ‘Now God 
be thanked who hath matched us with this hour!’ ” 


—Christian Science Monitor 
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(Minister in Claremont Church, California) de 
| 
i Hi E was not there to get his medal! The huge crowd neck in which so much energy, talent and potenti § 
ae cheered in Berkeley last May when President Robert leadership seems to be stuck? qs 
a ee Sproul announced the winner of the gold award for the fw 
Meas highest scholastic stand made over the four-year period The Community Is the Crux = 
a by a graduating senior at the University of California. It is American public opinion — and here, surely as 
: But Harvey Itano could not hear the cheers. He had students should take a constructive lead. There igf ... 


ey. been evacuated to an assembly center two weeks earlier 
ie because he was a nisei, an American citizen whose an- 

cestors came from Japan. 

ak Further south, at Pomona College, the senior Ivy 


oo Chapel address was dedicated to Kazuma Hisanaga, 
=. popular classmate and quarterback on the football team. 
ous, But “Casey” was not present to hear that, either. There 


ete had been a spontaneous student rally at the station, a 

i week earlier, to cheer “Casey” off when he transferred, 

a under government permit, to finish his studies at a 

oe - college in Ohio. California students know how to give 
honor where honor is due. 


Bottleneck in Democracy 


But these are the lucky nisei, who got through. college 
ax completed their transfers before the bottleneck nar- 
rowed! Today there are hundreds of college students, 
loyal Americans with Japanese faces, who are caught 
in this bottleneck in Americar: democracy. Uprooted 
in the midst of college training, bewildered by threats 
to their citizenship status and to their future useful- 
ness, they are waiting and hoping in twenty assembly 
centers—waiting to see whether enough “Caucasian” 
college students and college communities are really 
concerned. It is a strategic point which will’ become 
increasingly a danger or a genuine opportunity. The 
bottleneck can literally be broken by the college students 
of America. 

Of the 110,000 persons who have been moved out of 
Pacific Coast Military Area No. 1, 2,488 were students 
in the colleges and universities of Washington, Oregon 

‘and California. All but a handful are American citi- 
zens. These nisei are wondering how they can put either 
brain or brawn to constructive use if they are kept in 
detention for the war’s duration. The waste of time 
and energy already invested in their education would, 
according to Vice-President Deutsch of the University 
of California, amount to “the destruction of an im- 
portant part of our national resources.” The over- 
whelming majority of these students wish to continue 
their college training. Exactly what, then is the bottle- 
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not space to consider here the larger issue of Co 
whether, or why, the forced migration of 110,000 pep bo 
ple was necessary. Actual danger of sabotage, plus rag 
prejudice, economic jealousy, war hysteria, threatened 
mob violence, were compounded together in the official, . 
blanket term “military necessity.” The bottleneck fo 
college students, however, was not created by the army, 
Up to March 29 General DeWitt, charged with th 
evacuation, permitted and encouraged mniset to resettle 
voluntarily, wherever they pleased, away from the coast 
The bottleneck was not set up by the War Relocating ' 
Authority. This federal agency was created to provide) /2 
shelter and productive work for the evacuees after they A¢ 
army had moved them, and it specifically offered tomeg « 
lease college students whenever they could be properly§ an 
placed. The bottleneck in the transfer of college ste§ An 
dents of Japanese ancestry lay, and still lies, in the weg me 
preparedness of American college communities east ; 
the Rockies to receive them. The ntset students, evel stu 
now that they have been moved to camps, are not beyoni§ tio: 
our reach. The army and the War Relocation Authorg int 
ity are willing and eager that they should continue the 


education, and have permitted transfers from assembi§ wh 


centers for this purpose. But still the bottleneck. Si 
students, in one case, were accepted by an inland schotl 
and had been cordially welcomed by the student body 
Anonymous threats of violence from the community 
however, were so alarming that the girls sought sal@f 
by sleeping in the local jail, and the boys took to t 
woods rather than remain in their rooms at night. 7 
is these college students, beyond any other group @§ 
evacuees, who are caught in the bottleneck, until @j 
college communities of America are willing to makemg thi 
place for them. str 

What has been done to break the bottleneck? 
first action to mobilize college opinion was taken 
the Student Christian Associations in California a 
the Northwest. This led to the formation of a S®§ mei 
dent Relocation Council with headquarters in San F 
cisco, and the employment of a secretary, Joseph Ce 
ard. Subsequently, at the request of the government® of | 
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| 

4 
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National Student Relocation Council was set up under 
the guidance of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. It includes college administrators, church lead- 
ers and representatives of student organizations. It has 
three main jobs: (a) to make an accurate census of the 
nisei students and to classify them according to previous 
training and fitness for continued study. (b) To secure 
4 list of colleges which are willing to accept such stu- 
dents (155 colleges have indicated their desire to take 
1000 students; but before they can actually receive 
them, colleges must be approved by the FBI and four 
other federal agencies. In addition, formal assurances 
of community good-will, from local and state authori- 
ties, are now required before permits are granted nisei 
students to enter any college community). (c) To raise 
funds to enable students to carry on their work. Be- 
cause the evacuation resulted in financial losses, only 
15% of the miset wishing to study can now do so with- 
out financial aid. Federal government agencies coop- 
erate at each stage with the National Student Relocation 
Council. Official agencies, however, cannot break the 
bottleneck alone ! | 


What You Can Do 


Every college student with a conscience can help. 
It is literally true that the permanent attitude of thgu- 
sands of Japanese-Americans, younger and older than 
the college group, will depend on what is done for this 
strategic group within the next three or six months: 


1. Be informed. (At the very least, read the pamphlet 
Touchstone of Democracy, 10 cents. Council for Social 
Actidf, 289 Fourth Ave., New York City.) 

2. Get the issues discussed and understood in college 
and community through speakers, publications, debates. 
Americans must not tolerate Nazi racial principles and 


methods. 


3. Form a campus committee on Japanese-American 


student relocation; get support of college administra- 
tion and study body to bring these Americans from an 
internment camp to your college. 


4. Help raise funds for direct aid to nisei students 
who have been approved and accepted. Send funds, and 
address inquiries, to the National Student Relocation 
Council, 20 South 12th St., Philadelphia; or to Joseph 
Conard, Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


Why it matters so much that the bottleneck should 
be broken: 


1. To prove to ourselves that Americans do not have 
to “lose our heads to win a war.” 


2. To pave the way for the post-war period, so that 
this and other minority groups may assume their con- 
structive place in American life, rather than form per- 
manent population-pockets of grievance and embittered 
memory. 

3. To practice at honke the principle for which our 
men are now dying abroad, namely, the strengthening 
of the Four Freedoms “for all men, everywhere.” 
Nothing less than the foundations of the American way 
of life are at stake. 
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SUPREME COURT SUPPORTS 


From Touchstone of Democracy 


“Citizens,” declares the Court. 


CITIZENSHIP | 
According to the New York Times for June 27, 1942, an Oe 
action was begun in the San Francisco Federal District _ 
Court to disfranchise American citizens of Japanese an- 
cestry. A letter from the National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council, addressed to Attorney General Francis J. Biddle 
of the U. S. Department of Justice, called- attention to the 
dangers to our democracy inherent in such actions. -Mr. 
Biddle’s reply follows: 3 ; 


Mr. A. R. Elliott, Executive Secretary 
The National Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations | 
New York, New York 
I have watched with interest the proceeding initiated by 
the Native Sons of the Golden West and referred to in 
your letter of June 29, 1942, challenging the:citizenship of 
native-born persons of Japanese descent.... Judge A. F. ool . 
St. Sure of the United States District Court of the North- - = 
ern District of California dismissed this action on Julytl, 
1942, on the basis of a ruling of the Supreme Court [in ~~ § 
which the] Court recognized that natives of the United _— 
States are endowed at birth with citizenship, under the on 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 
Recently the Supreme Court of the United States, speak- = 
ing through Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, sustained the claim - 
of a native-born person to United States citizenship, ir- ) a 
respective of the citizenship of her parents (307 U. S. 325). Per ~ 
In the light of these pronouncements by the Supreme aa 
Court Judge St. Sure ruled that the constitutional guaran- a 
tee of citizenship to persons born in the United States = 
serves as ample protection against any effort to disen- 
franchise Japanese American-born citizens. a 
Undoubtedly the present proceeding by the Native Sons aa 
of the Golden West affords your committee an excellent . 
opportunity to educate the people of the United States to 
recognize the rights guaranteed by the United States Con- | 
stitution to any citizen who is a member of a minority e 
group in this country, irrespective of race or nationality. 
FrANCis |. BIDDLE 
Attorney General 
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You Can't Escape It 


On every continent, functioning 
units of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation are to be found today. 
Among all warring peoples, most oc- 
cupied territories, and in the few neu- 
eral nations loyal members of the 
Federation carry on. The_ selected 
kaleidoscope which follows is planned 
purely as an eye-opener to being home 
a simple fact. Participation 1h a local 
Christian Association or xhurch- 
related student group is the vestibule 
through which to enterta world fellow- 
ship which remains united in convic- 
tion, prayer and sacrificial response to 
suffering. A student may stay in the 
vestibule and talk about a new order, 
or pass through the entrance hall to 
the wider fellowship “in which he finds 
himself an actual part of a new and 
indestructible community, now. 


Africa to the Fore 


Four Christian student groups in 
West Africa, at Lagos, Fourah Bay, 
Achimota, and Ahiriba report en- 
couraging growth, with the help of 
former members of the British SCM. 


In South Africa one travelling sec- 
retary, S. S. Tema, carries responsi- 
bility for the forty branches of the 
Bantu (native) section of the Student 
Christian Movement. Most of these 
groups are in mission schools. Writes 
Mr. Tema, “A marvelous opportunity 
is opening up to us in government 
schools.” 

The besetting sin of students is to 


theorize on very few facts, according 
to the Students’ Christian Association 


‘in Johannesburg (a white Associa- 


tion). This is no abstract statement 
but a call to a factual study of the 
urban native problem. “The desperate 


it 


News of the World Christian Community 


overcrowding of the non-European 
hospital shocked the group consider- 
ably, as did the conditions in the slum 
areas.” General Smuts, the Prime 
Minister, sees the issue thus: “In the 
twilight of today I see on the human 
horizon—not the man of Moscow, not 
the man of Munich, not the man of 
Rome, but the man of Galilee. I see 
him spreading his message of a new 
kingdom, healing the sick and suffer- 
ing. And his message is: Cherish in 
love your fellow man, irrespective of 
race.” 


Continental Cross-Currents 


The Australian SCM, working 
through the YMCA with American 
troops, has “unearthed” a Christian 
Association member from Nebraska. 
Special committees have been set up 
in several centers to arrange hospital- 
ity for American students. Names and 
addresses of former members of 
Christian student groups in the U.S. A. 
should be sent promptly to Margaret 
Holmes, S.C.M., 182 Collins Street, 
Melbourne. 


The Australian SCM is also keep- 
ing in touch with its own members in 
military service with the Australian 
Intercollegian, circular letters, and a 
devotional book. Besides raising funds 
for student war relief in China and 
Europe, they are carrying responsi- 
bility for interned enemy aliens trans- 
ported from Great Britain, and for 
many Malayan students stranded in 
Austfalia without resources since the 
fall of Singapore. 


From England to China, before 
Burma fell, Penelope Piercy of the 


_ British YWCA started toward her new 


assignment as student secretary on the 
staff of the Chinese Movement. The 


trip took five months. The absence gf 
public transportation at certain points 
apparently did not trouble her. 4 
seem to have caused a certain amount 
of stirr,” she says, “by driving myself 
from Burma, but it was a very good 
idea, because I earned my keep the 
whole way from Lashio to Chung: 
king.” 

From India comes an enthusiastic 
letter about the American airmen who 
have been entertained in the homes of 
SCM leaders. Says Augustine Rall 
Ram, General Secretary, “They are 4 
nice lot and it is good to meet them,” 
He and others are conducting classes 
in Hindustani in which an effort is 
being made to give the Americans an 
intelligent understanding of India 
also. 


Latin Straws in American 
Winds 


Brazil, with a present population ol 
48,000,000, is on the road to becoming 
the largest Latin nation in the world 
in population, as it has long been i 
size. Protestants are multiplying 


along with the enlarging population 
figures. This is the setting in wh 
the Uniao Crista de Estudantes@® 
Brasil, under the leadership of @ 
Reverend Wilson Fernandes, conti 
its vigorous Bible-centered grow 
At a meeting of the of 
Federation this Movement was 

cepted as a Corresponding Member 
the WSCF. 


The Rio Plata area of Argef ine 


and Uruguay is the scene of anou 
forward move with the appoint 
of a student secretary to serve Ui 
a committee representing the $ 
in both countries. An Amsterdam 
ference delegate, D. D. Lura 


lanueva, is the man selected for @™ 
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national post, with the Federation 


inte 
varantecing the expenses during the 


snitial period, as is being done also in 
Mexico (reported above). Funds for 
this purpose are being secured in the 
ns summer camp of the Uruguayan 
SCM kindled “greater enthusiasm for 
the work” and has opened up the pos- 
sibility of organizing new groups. 

Jamaica is not Latin—but where 
dse record the fact that according to 
Walter’ Foster who has been acting as 
SCM Secretary; “the numbers are 
greater than ever before.” 


Roving Ambassadors 


W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, Federation 
chairman, has returned to Geneva 
from a visit to England—his first op- 
portunity in two years to leave the 
closed continent of Europe. He writes, 
“The big fact about this war is that 
everywhere Christians—and very par- 
ticularly Federation members — have 
hung on to the Church universal ; that 
in spite of all propaganda and all 
hatred, it has proved the only rela- 
tionship between men that can stand 
the strain of war. The great question 
is whether it will also be able to stand 
the strain of peace.” 

Robert C. Mackie, General Secre- 
tary, brings back from several weeks 
in Mexico the welcome news of a 
fresh start given the Student Christian 
Movement in Mexico City, under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished 
Spanish scholar, Dr. Claudio Gutier- 
rez Marin. Leaders of the Evangeli- 
cal churches, YMCA, and YWCA, 
strongly ‘support this move for which 
funds have been guaranteed for one 
vear by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. The development and suc- 
cess of this group will be of signifi- 
cance to Latin America. 
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ministering 


Dr. Gordon Sea- 
grave, American 
Baptist mission- 
ary, in camou- 
flaged jeep with 
Burmese nurses. 
All (including 
jeep) were at the 
front during the 
fighting in Bur- 


to Allied 
wounded, 


Suzanne de Dietrich has returned 
from visits to student conferences in 
France to her post as Secretary at 
Geneva headquarters of the W.S.C.F. 


The greatest Federation ambassa- 
dor of all, 7. Z. Koo, is now immo- 
bilized in occupied China. By devious 
routes word has come that he is with 
his wife and family and for the time 
being is “in comparative safety.” 
“Some day,” he writes, “you will hear 
about our experiences. Now I will 
only say that the daily air-raids did 
not scare us, artillery fire did not touch 
us, looters passed us by and the 
soldiers left us alone too. But one 
enemy was constantly with us and we 
had no means to fight him off—hunger. 


_It was like a living thing inside you.” 


Reverberations still echoing 
from the visit of Roland Elliott, Fed- 
eration treasurer, from America to 
Spain, France, Switzerland (where 
friends from Germany and Poland 
were met too). “He was for us a sign 
of the faithfulness of God.” 


These Chinese 
students live and 
study in a tem- 
ple, their own 
college buildings 
bombed to rub- 
bile. 


Pacific Battle Zone 


Direct contact with Christian stu- 
dent life in Japan was reestablished 
for a fleeting moment in August. 
Russell Durgin of the YMCA and Ted 
Walser, a fighting pacifist and long- 
time leader of the student work of the 
Presbyterian Church in Japan, were 
eastward bound to the USA through 
the diplomatic exchange ships which 
met in Portuguese East Africa. 

Westward bound for Japan on the 
same exchange traveled a Japanese 
girl who on her return from the 
Amsterdam Conference had been chair- 
man of the Student YWCA, and later 
came for graduate study to the United 
States. “Il am thankful to have been 
in your country since the war be- 
gan,” she said before leaving. She took 
back the inextinguishable reality of 
Christian fellowship which she had 
both brought and discovered anew. 


From Chrna comes a cable to the 
American Student Christian Move- 
ment, relayed by amateur radio from 
California. The cable-trom the Chung- 
king Summer Conference reported 
seven other Christian Student Confer- 
ences then meeting in Free China. The 
message reads: “DEAR FRIENDS IN 
AMERICA: BEGINNING FROM THIS EVE- 
NING UNTIL NEXT THURSDAY WE SHALL 
SPEND A GOOD TIME BESIDE A BEAUTI- 
FUL HILL NOT. FAR FROM CHUNGKING 
CITY. WE SIXTY STUDENTS ARE REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF CHRISTIAN STUDENTS 
OF CHINA SO HEREWITH WE SEND YOU 
OUR HEARTY GREETINGS. NEVER HAVE 
WE FELT SO CLOSE TO EACH OTHER AS 
WE DO TODAY. WE ARE GRATEFUL FOR 
YOUR MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL HELP 
TO OUR COUNTRY, ESPECIALLY TO OUR 
CHINESE STUDENTS. WE BELIEVE THAT 
YOU WILL GO ON CONTRIBUTING TO THE 
CAUSE OF HUMAN EMANCIPATING.” 
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Keeping 


NORM HUMMON 


Drawings by Bill Martt 4 
(Both of Ohio Wesleyan Umiversity) 


BAEEPING fit involves more than 


maintaining good health. It is the dif- 
ference between doing a thing and 
doing it well—so well that wholesome 
self-satisfaction results. 


Clinics and health directors every-_ 


where are directing health discussions 
and organizing activity. But unlike 
greatness, physical fitness cangot be 
obtained by birth or thrust upon one; 


it must be achieved! It is here that — 


the individual student must assume his 
responsibility, not only that he may 
serve his country more effectively, but 
that he may tackle the stepped-up aca- 
demic program with a vigor and en- 
thusiasm which will give him maxi- 
mum returns. 


Despite the obvious merits of physi- 
cal fitness and its accessibility to peo- 
ple of college age, few students give 
themselves a break and attain it. The 
catch is the discipline and effort in- 
volved. The search for an alluring 
system of calisthenics is as old as flat 
feet. Some day when the law of grav- 
itation ceases to work, such a plan 
may be found. Until then there will 
be round shoulders and fallen arches. 
But no one need have either deform- 
ity if he is willing to practice a few 
constructive exercises. Here are some 


of the most attractive avenues toward 


physical fitness : 


Fight the Law of Gravity 


First, it is important to “realize” 


how closely related to our health is 
the unchanging law of gravity. We go 


around with our hands in our pockets 
to take the weight off the shoulder 
girdle where it belongs. We sit on 
our spines, to relax our back muscles. 
Gravity pulls on our stomach and our 
whole frame is in shambles. A large 
part of health is an implacable fight 
against gravity, simply because we 
aren’t constructed like a wet sock. In 
our bodies correct position is definite- 
ly tied up with function. Be posture 
conscious ! 


1s 


* 


Whenever you get near an open 
door, preferably in your own home, 
square off with your back, to check 
your alignment. Feet together, place 
one heel against the edge of the door. 

If the back of your calf, your 
thigh, and your shoulder girdle are in 
easy contact with the door, things are 
looking up, figuratively speaking. Now 
try to make your neck, and especially 
the small of your back, touch the door 
edge. No, keep contact at the other 
points! It is not so easy because the 
muscles which will allow you to do 
this aren’t developed. Strengthen 
these muscles by flattening yourself 


-agairist the door frequently. If your 
back simply will not make contact, . 


your stomach muscles are weak and 
need attention. 


Most important now is not to forget 
this “posture consciousness” once 
you’re out of sight of your bed or 
your favorite door. Walk as if the 


- door were following. you, checking on 


your alignment. Save your pockets 
and swing your arms! (Thugs keep 


their hands in their pockets and who 


has.a better slouch?) It looks better, 
too, to go swinging along with kines- 
thetic grace. And far more than we 
realize it, our spirits sag with our 
shoulders. | 


Now Try These 


When you rise in the morning, play 
a footstool close by the side of yoy 
bed. Then sit on the stool and hog 
your feet comfortably under the 
frame. Lock your hands behind y 
head, stiffen your back, and th 
drop backward. Straighten out and 
yourself up slowly. You may not 
able to do it easily, at first. You 
adjust the pressure from the back 
hips to your legs as -you get more 
ficient. Don’t try to correct ip 
morning an eighteen-year-slouch! 
strain will result in discomfort 
avoidable delay. 


Be friendly! 


To get down to the bottom of. 
sical fitness we must check on 
feet. Though lowly and mistrea 
their worth is recognized when 
lose heart from poor treatment, 
friendly with them; sit on the bed 
twiddle your toes. Stretch the f 
muscles by drawing imaginary @ 
cles with your toenails, knees 
first one way and then the other. 
get up and walk around the room 
the sides of your slippers. Its 
on the slippers but what are they 
pared to parts of yourself? 


Try this. 


Hands too are frequently undef 
veloped. Certainly healthy hands 
an asset. A simple exercise tow 
this goal and one which will impf 
your eye-hand co-ordination, 1 
curve the fingers rigidly, then ff 
pound the points together. This a 
cise you might be doing as you ® 


for your girl in the dorm lounge 
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Many other tricks are pertinent to 
‘ndividual needs. For fleshy hips there 
‘. no better attack than the “salt- 
shaker roll.” Lie on your back, 
straighten the legs, and pull them up 
to a sixty degree angle. Now arc the 
feet over from side to side, touching 
the floor each time. Pretend your ex- 
cess weight is acting like the lead bal- 
last in the salt shaker. When you 
don’t sense the similarity you’re cured. 

You can make the old “push-up” 
drudge easy by placing your hands on 
4 third stair-step. As you strengthen 
go down a step. If your back is weak 
you can cure it by chopping exercises, 
using an imaginary axe. Change the 
stroke from side to side and flail the 
clasped hands vigorously through the 
legs at the knee level. 

Although these suggestions will be 
of value to most students, there is no 
“one” exercise for any ill, just as no 


DOROTHY NYE 
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Lady Be Bit! 


A new book by Dorothy Nye, 
author of 


NEW BODIES FOR OLD, 
urging physical fitness for war- 
time and indicating ways of 
achieving it. A Harper book 
with a special edition for the 
Womans Press. 


and as a rule college students have lit- 


alike to Arouble in dropping off once they 
thing. W. C. Freeman, Associat wretire. But there are those who might 


Professor of Physical Education a 
Ohio Wesleyan University, who has 
made a life-time study of physical de- 
fects and correctives, sees the prob- 
lem principally as a personal one. Ac- 
cording to Freeman, individual health 
should*be a vital part of one’s philos- 
ophy of life—that is, health should be 
the servant of service. 

This “will” to attain a high degree 
of efficiency, that greater service may 
result, can be aided by a few simple 
observations. Besides, being always 
alert for opportunities to correct de- 
ficient muscles, one should at the same 
time utilize the right ones for certain 
activities. If one rides infrequently 
his arms will tire quickly with a horse 
that is “hard on the bit.” This is so 
because one usually pulls from back 
to front with the arms, and the shoul- 
der muscles are weak which are now 
forced to pull the reins. If they are 
developed fully there can be no round 
Shoulders. - 

On the other hand, one must not 
go against nature where obvious phy- 
sical laws are violated. For example, 
the lift in raising a heavy trunk or 
Suitcase should involve the muscles of 
the legs, not of the back. Keep the 
arms at the side and bend the knees 
to make contact. And when carrying 
bags, throw the shoulders off center 
backward, if need be, to maintain a 
straight and rigid spinal column. If 
one arm is over-burdened, change the 
load frequently from side to side. 

But just as important as learning to 
strengthen or protect the right muscles 
is the ability to relax them at the 
Proper time. Sleep is vital to health 
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profit by a little trick of tension and 
relaxation. If you find yourself “toss- 
ing” over something you can’t remedy 
by getting up and working at, tense 
your whole body until you are afraid 
of snapping. You won’t. Now sud- 
denly turn over, let go, and try to melt 
into slumber. It may take several 
times, but you'll probably never know 
when you quit doing it. 

In the middle of the day and at any 
place you won’t be suspected of lun- 
acy, you can give your nerves and 
muscles a rest with the “rag-doll 
hang.” Lop over at the hips and for- 
get for the moment the anti-gravity 
campaign. Let the hands, head and 
hair flop where they will, with a slight 
swaying motion. Try’ this some time 
after an exam, or better still, before 
it, when mere existence is often sim- 
ply animated tension. It will probably 
do more toward a high mark than sev- 
eral hours of cramming. 

The ability to relax is apt to be a 
pretty good thermometer to one’s physi- 
cal fitness. Both are the results of 
disciplined living. 


New C. O. Policies 


Under the present government pol- 
icy, conflicts between conscientious 
objectors and the draft law have been 
“considerably lessened” according to 
the Committee on Conscientious Ob- 
jectors of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. The committee reports the 
following new policies: (1) Paroles 
for imprisoned conscientious objectors 
have been speeded up. (2) System on 
review of appeals to the President has 
been improved. (3) Men in the 
Civilian Public Service Camps are 
being released in groups for more ac- 
tive and productive services in public 
health, forest fire-fighting, and farm- 
ing. (4) Pacifists in the 45-64 age 
group are not being prosecuted for 
non-registration. 


Slogan 

Girls of Yakima Valley College, 
Washington, have a cooperative knit- 
ting project. Each member contrib- 
utes several knitted six-inch squares, 
to be sewed together to form an 
afghan for the Red Cross. Their 
slogan—‘“‘Remember, purl harder.” 


Physical Ability Test 


A physical ability test, worked out 
by a professor in the Louisiana State 
University, is recommended as helpful 
in connection with current physical 
fitness campaigns. The tests are de- 
signed to measure speed, skill in 
handling objects, bodily control, 
strength, and “power explosiveness.” 
Tests may be secured from: Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, State 
University, Baton Rouge, La.; $1.00 
for twenty tests. 
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Conferenee Echoes 


, Delegates from the Middle Atlantic 
region found themselves in a new set- 
ting in this year’s summer conference. 
Instead of customary hotel elegance, 
they roughed it in out-of-door cabins 


at Camp Kanesatake, high in the Po- | 


cono Mountains. “Here we became an 
interdependent cooperative enterprise, 
making for a truly democratic experi- 
ence. 

Again we departed from tradition 
when a series of “conversations” su- 
perseded lectures. Frank Wilson, Dean 
at Lincoln University, uided our 
group thinking, drawing from the con- 
ference “conversationalists” questions, 
suggestions, and ideas. The confer- 
ence theme, “What Can Christian Stu- 
dents Do for Social Reconstruction ?” 
was the persistent undercurrent in 


. these conversations. 


Evenings were given to panel dis- 
cussions, movies, talks on labor, educa- 
tion, cooperatives, and problems of the 
Student Christian Movement — and 
square dances and song. We felt the 
power of the Movement. knowing that 
others too were searching for guid- 
ance in this wartime—B. Knoll 


The Estes Park Conference had a 


_ new kind of finance meeting, with’a 


completely satisfactory outcome. <A 
special meeting of the conference was 
called on Wednesday to attend to “‘seri- 
ous business.” An individual in an 
honest-to-goodness policeman’s suit 
rounded up an assortment of regional 
chairmen and_=s finance co-chairmen, 
charging that these leaders of the 
Movement had failed to raise their 
budget. The prisoners were loaded 
down with heavy chains which were 
removed with due ceremony on Friday 
when the goal of $500.00 had been ex- 
ceeded. But the total climbed up to 
$600.00 when the seventy Nebrdska 
delegates who had traveled 1,100 miles 
to and from Estes in cattle trucks 
voted their travel surplus of $50.00 to 
the budget. With only two hundred 
attending the conference this year that 
number contributed over twice as much 
money as the three hundred students 


_. of last year. We feel that this reveals 


an increased strength in our Student 


_Christian Movement. Throughout the 


conference there was a realization that 
the things of worth that America is 
fighting for are the foundations of 
the Student Christian Movement, and 
that our strength must be felt increas- 
ingly during the war, if it. is to bear 
fruit after the war.—Frances Keefer, 


Conference Co-chatrman. 


In every Hollister lecture, every 
council meeting and every commis- 
sion there was a conscious effort to 


shape the Christian program in the 


colleges to meet the needs created by 
the war. We saw that our Christian 
faith is an essential; that it has the 


‘answer to great world problems. The 


delegates were eager to know what 
they can do to meet the problems of the 
community, of ethnic groups, and to 
prepare for world reconstruction. 

In those Ozark mountains we gained 
a deepened respect for the individual 
personality. 
new avenues of thought: “Above all 


things, people are important; the most. 


important thing about people is their 


motives and the most important me-. 


tive is love.” 


Amid the clatter of dishes it was 
announced in the dining hall that this 
year’s delegation (the smallest ever) 
had made the largest budget contri- 
bution in history. One hundred and 
twenty of us had given $223, surpass- 
ing in amount any previous conference 


total to the Southwest Regional budget. 


We left Hollister with a deep determi- 
nation to carry to all those with whom 
we associate the vital, dynamic force 
which is our Christian faith. 


—Breese Jones 


Dr. Weaver opened up. 


the News 


Bokay 
To THE CAMPUS Y— 


For being the best place on fh 
campus to meet people. For giving 
seniors a chance to get things off they 
chests by telling their philosophies 9j 
life at the Election Dinner. 

For giving us a place to do og 
Christmas shopping without leaving the 
campus. For Jolley’s fiery red hair, the 
way he looks in a Santa Claus suit 
and his one-finger renditions of “The 
Bells of St. Mary” on the chapel organ 

For daring to set a $1,500 goal ig 
the War Chest drive. For the Chris. 
mas vespers. For Anne Purnell and 
Charlie Mattes and the bazaar whic 
broke all records for total profits. 

For being brave enough to sponsora 
“Hello Week,’ even if it did fal 
through. For crawling out of bed at 
6:30 in the morning to go to “War 
Chest Fund” breakfasts in the Women’s 
Building. For Louise French, power. 
behind-the-throne on many Y projects, 

For fitting into such a small office 
and letting everyone on the campus 
tramp through it. For Arno Haack 
his swell personality and his infallible 
knack for putting the right person on 
the right job. For “Babs” Miller, her 
charm and her enthusiasm. For look 
ing after Buddy, the Beta dog. For 
having the largest membership of any 
organization on the campus. 

For getting us in a spring mood with 
the “Love and Marriage” series. Fot 
doing most of the work of the Civilian 
Defense Council—without getting the 
credit for it. For. the wonderii 
Christmas Assembly Program. 

For Doris Jean Kell and Anne Rho 
ton, and the social work they are d@ 
ing. For creating a lot of claustre 
phobiacs by making us crawl through 
a tunnel entrance at the Hay Hop. For 
making a noble but futile attempt 
divide the eggs equally at the Easter 
Egg Roll. 

For always being optimistic —eva@ 
when 300 invitations to a tea brought 
only 30 people. For being the onl 
campus activity supervising its Owl 
finances. For doing well most of ti 
hard campus jobs which have Vey 
little glory attached to them. For 0 
ing a bunch of swell people. 


—From Eliot, Washington University 
(St. Louis, Mo.) magazine 
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serving Internees 


“The gang here needs a discussion 
program,” wrote a Japanese student 
from a California Assembly center; 
Most of us will have to re-evaluate 
and shuffle a lot and also reaffirm our 
peliefs.” In this Stockton camp were 
, considerable number of students who 
had been members in college of the 
Christian Association. 

In cooperation with the officials in the 
center, the secretary was able to meet 
with a college-age group to make plans. 
Of this group a steering committee of 
fve was appointed to discover the top- 
ics for future discussion meetings. It 
is interesting that unanimous votes 
went to those topics which promised 
help on meeting the new situation of 
living as internees. 

The first group met with a psychi- 
atrist of the city, to discuss “Mind— 
Your Business.” Out of this grew a 
discussion, led by a psychologist, on 
how to organize group activities 
(which was one of the suggested ways 
of keeping people’s interests alive and 
growing). 

Psychological adjustment to intern- 
ment showed a quick improvement, so 
the next meetings were given to po- 
litical implications of internment of 
the Japanese aliens and citizens. The 
possible disfranchisement of American 
citizenship (since ruled unconstitu- 
tional) was naturally a high-point of 
interest. As an outgrowth of these 
discussions, representatives from the 
group talked with the center managers 
and got permission to work out a 
democratic election of the membership 
of the center council, who heretofore 
had been appointed. 

The college-age group wanted to 
learn more about the principles and 
history of the co-op movement, so the 
next two meetings discussed this with 
a city co-op leader. A bi-weekly edu- 


Evacuation Notice 
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cational program on co-ops is now un- 
der way for the whole camp, under 
the leadership of a mtset who has a 
master’s degree in economics. 

The students listened eagerly at 
these meetings to news bulletins about 
student relocation. Almost everyone 
was anxious to continue his education 
and hoped for transfer to a mid-west- 
ern college. 

This Stockton story can be dupli- 
cated and enlarged by experience of 
niset students and their self-initiated 
groups in other centers. Working with 
them in such an enterprise shows one 
what real courage and far sightedness 
can mean. It would be far easier for 
the misei to just drift along and not 
care what internment was doing to 
them, psychologically or physically. 
But the majority are earnestly trying 
to improve conditions in the camps 
and make a creative experience out 
of an uncreative situation. These. ef- 
forts come from a belief that they are 
still a part of a democratic nation 
which needs their talents now and in 
the future. Certainly one good way 
of showing that this is true is by work- 
ing on our own campuses for the fur- 
thering of the Student Relocation Com- 
mittee which has come to be almost a 
symbol of a democratic nation’s solu- 
tion to the reassimilation-. problems 
which will be caused by internment. 


Essty TUCKER 
Stockton, Calif. 


* 


They Saw St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS is a rich field for social 
study. The city has a mixture of races 
and religions. Negroes are under con- 
stant strain. trying to conform to both 
northern and southern standards. Itali- 
ans are settled on “Dago Hill.” Jews, 
Catholics, Protestants—all are here. 

The city is a busy industrial center, 
but the outlying district is agricultural. 
The industries are fairly well union- 
ized. C.1.O. and A.F.L. are balanced 
in numbers and cooperate with the 
railroad brotherhoods toward improved 
labor conditions. The war has caused 
the industrial wheels to turn faster 
but has also sharpened conflict areas. 
For these and other reasons St. Louis, 
teeming with potentialities, good and 
bad, is an admirable “laboratory” for 
social study. 

Into this laboratory came eleven col- 
lege students for six weeks commenc- 
ing in mid-June. They came from ten 


St. Louis Seminar 


colleges in six states; nine were girls 
and the shortage of men members was 
easily understandable. 

Their days were full ones. Under 
the direction of social agencies each 
student worked approximately forty 
hours a week. “Leisure time’ was 
given to field trips to churches and 
factories, to residential districts and 
slums, city and country courts. Regu- 
lar meetings of the group were held 
with speakers and for correlating the 
day by day experience. 

Since those visits to the county juve- 
nile courts and to the slum districts, 
poor housing will be seen in terms of 
its contribution to delinquency. Labor 
statistics will always be identified with 
the human beings who toiled at the 
machines. A factory will inevitably 
raise the question of unionization and 
wages. “My curiostiy has been awak- 
ened,” said one of the students, “I 
now have a social conscience and I 
have never heard the term before. I 
realize that many college students are 
as ignorant as I was.” Thus under- 
standing has been achieved and visions 
widened in this priceless summer ex- 
perience. 

The St. Louis Community Labora- 
tory (June 14-July 26) was sponsored 
by the Southwest and Rocky Moun- 
tain Councils of the Student Christian 
Associations. During the summer 
months hundreds of students, in work 
camps, peace seminars, and community 
social service groups (see Summer Di- 
rectory, INTERCOLLEGIAN, April and 
May) have rendered volunteer service, 
and have gotten in exchange more un- 
derstanding of what the college texts 
call “sociology” than a year of text- 
book study could have given them. 
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UNDER REVIEW 


Is Down. John Steinbeck. 18! 


pages. Viking. $2.00. 
Mission TO Moscow. Joseph E. Davies. 
659 pages. Simon and Shuster. $3.00. 


THE STRUGGLE FoR WorLp OrpeR. Vera 
M. Dean. A Headline Book. 96 pages. 


Foreign Policy Association. Paper ; 25c. 


EuroPEAN AGREEMENTS FOR Post-War 
RECONSTRUCTION. Vera M. Dean. For- 
eign Policy Report, March 15, 1942. 
12 pages. 25c. 

Hitter. Wallace R. Deuel. 
392 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 


_ For tHe HEALING OF THE Nations. H. P. 


Van Dusen. Scribner’s. $1.00. 

SHort BisteE; AN AMERICAN TRANSLA- 
TION. E. J. Goodspeed and J. M. Powis 
Smith, Eds. Modern Library. 95c. 

THe Story or THE Bisite. E. J. Good- 
speed. 150 pages. University of Chi- 
cago. $1.50. 

CHRISTIANITY AND Our Wor.p. John 
Bennett. Association Press. 50c. 

PRAYER AND WorsuHip. Douglas Steere. 
Association Press. 50c. 

Coton, CLASS AND PERSONALITy. R. L. 


Sutherland. 135 pages. American 
Council on Education. Paper; 75c. 
Cloth; $1.25. 


MoperN AMERICAN DraAMAs. Harlan 
Hatcher. 394 pages. Harcourt, Brace. 
$1.25. 

THe Peroprtz, Yes. Carl Sandburg. 286 
pages. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

EsSENTIALS OF LirBeRAL EpucaTion. D. 
Luther Evans. 200 pages. Ginn. $1.50. 


THE shadow of the war lies deep on 
nearly all the reading one does these 
days. The influence of the war is 
obvious in the subject-matter and 
popularity of certain books, among 
which is John Steinbeck’s Moon 1s 


Down. Restraint and unusual econ- - 


omy of words give this tense little 
novel a great force. It describes the 
occupation of a small .mining town, 
presumably in Norway, by an un- 
identified army, which the reader has 


.no difficulty in identifying as Nazi. 


The occupation is completed so rap- 
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By GEORGE L. ABERNETHY 
(Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, University of South Dakota) 


* 


idly that the villagers are too stunned 
to offer resistance. Steinbeck portrays 
the psychological drama which ensues 
when the invader attempts to consoli- 
date his physical conquest by captur- 
ing the spirit of the -people. The 
theme has some of the elements of 
universality which a great fable or 
folk-tale possésses. To read it is to 
have a profound emotional experience ; 
to ponder on it is to have some new 
appreciation of the meaning of tragedy 
in modern life. 


Another book upon which the war 
has focused attention is Mission to 
Moscow, by Joseph E. Davies, the 
lawyer-businessman who was our Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union during 
the crucial period 1936 to 1938. It 
is a record of his confidential dis- 
patches to the State Department, off- 
cial and personal correspondence, cur- 
rent diary and journal entries, and in- 
cludes some notes written after he 
left Moscow. It has great value as 
a historical record and as a “crutch” 
for the person who has had violent 
prejudices against the Soviet Union 
and cannot easily reconcile himself to 
Russia as one of our military allies. 


Vera Micheles Dean is a member 
of the staff of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation. In The Struggle for World 
Order, she gives in brief compass an 
introduction to the problems which 
produced the present war and to those 
which will remain after the war is 
over. She reviews the reasons for 
the tragic failure of the peace treaties 
after World War I. She presents the 
complicated problem of minorities in 
Central Europe, the distribution of 
economic resources, shifting foreign 
policies and psychological problems. 
Deftly she suggests ways in which the 
post-war world may be organized if 
either the Nazis or the United Na- 
tions win the war. The discussion of 
America’s role in world affairs in either 
the immediate future or the long run 


‘communicates itself to the reader, ¥ 


ferent groups of people. 


is brief and to the point. Maps ay 
charts, and an excellent bibliography 
are included. Groups of  studem 
studying the problems of post-war 
construction in a serious and technig 
fashion will find Mrs. Dean’s repgq 
on European Agreements for Pog 
War Reconstruction an indispensabh 
source. It contains, among othe 
things, the text of the Atlantic Chg 
ter, the Polish - Czechoslovak Agng 
ment, the Russian-Polish Treaty. 


An over-all picture of life as ty 
Nazis have shaped it comes from th 
pen of Wallace Deuel in People U 
der Hitler. In his final chapter 
offers a philosophical explariation ¢ 
why the Nazis could gain control @ 
and continue to dominate such a gre 
people as the Germans. His answe 
is, in part, that men have lost ther 
faith—first, faith in Christianity, the 


their faith in liberalism and Marxiag 


socialism. But life is unbearable, @ 
Mr. Deuel points out, without som 
faith. When true faiths are not avab 
able or are no longer accepted m@ 
will believe false faiths. 


A stirring account of how men om 
the world are regaining their fail 
however, is to be found in Henry® 
Van Dusen’s For the Healing of i 
Nations. This book grew out off 
world journey, made by the autho 
for the purpose of gaining a viewa 
the World Christian Community @ 
work. His book is a fast-moving # 
count, beautifully written, of the off 
world community in existence toda 
There is. nothing abstract about fi 
account. Dr. Van Dusen’s convictitl 


feels himself to be a part of the wot 
Christian movement, and sees im? 
new way the relevance of that mow 
ment for the peace of the world. 


In America Christianity is both’ 
living and a nominal faith for @ 


THE 
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will want to examine Christianity for 
at least two reasons: (1) to see 
whether it meets his own needs for a 
jiving faith, and (2) to understand 
better the institutions and traditicns 
of western civilization which have 
been influenced, in part, by historic 
Christianity. The resources for such 
an examination are tremendous, but 
several elementary books may be sug- 
gested for the student who wants to 
begin more or less from scratch. First, 
one needs to have some understanding 
of the Bible which today is a com- 
pletely unknown sourcebook to an in- 
creasing number of students. Although 


there are many valuable editions and 
translations of the Bible, a useful one 
for the beginner is the abbreviated 
version of the American translation 
known as the Short Bible. Even the 
student who possesses some familiarity 
with the Bible will find his under- 
standing enlarged by some systematic 
study of Goodspeed’s famous book, 
The Story of the Bible, which sum- 
marizes the necessary background ma- 
terial for the interpretation of each 
book in the Bible. A series of twelve 
inexpensive little books on religion, 
known as the Hazen books, has been 


written by qualified writers to meet -_ 


the special needs of college students. 
All twelve books are excellent, but 
two of them may be regarded as es- 
pecially valuable for first-year stu- 
dents. John Bennett’s Christianity and 
Our World is an admirable introduc- 
tory statement for one who wants to 
understand the situation which Chris- 
tianity confronts today. For the student 
who has doubts and problems concern- 
ing the devotional life Douglas Steer’s 
Prayer and Worship is a “must” book. 
It opens up new vistsa as it intro- 
duces the great devotional classics. 

Many white Americans are just be- 
ginning to become aware of the 
mounting tension between white and 
non-white people throughout the world. 
This tension, of course, is not of re- 
cent origin. During the last decade 
in our country the American Youth 
Commission has been conducting ex- 
tensive investigations of the needs and 
problems of American youth between 
16 and 24 years of age. A number of 
these investigations have been con- 
cerned particularly with the question, 
“How does the fact of being born a 
Negro affect the developing personality 
of a boy or a girl?” Dr. R. L. Suther- 
land of the University of Texas, who 
directed these research studies, has 
summarized them in Color, Class and 
Personality. 

Modern American Dramas presents 
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stands how they become suckers. 


eight outstanding plays, among which 
are Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset, 
Clifford Odets’ Awake and Sing, Rob- 
ert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in IIlli- 
nots, and Thornton Wilder’s Our 
Town. To read any of these is a 
stimulating experience because each 
playwright has dealt poignantly with 
an important aspect of American life. 


Much of contemporary poetry is in- 
comprehensible to young readers be- 
cause it demands disciplined attention, 
and employs an idiom which does not 
emerge directly from “folk” experi- 
ence. The work of Carl Sandburg 
does not fit into this category because 
his writings have their roots in the 
wisdom and speech of ordinary folk. 
His The People, Yes, published half a 
dozen years ago, is peculiarly timely 
today. With the perceptions, if not 
always the structure, of a poet he cap- 
tures the essential dignity of the com- 
mon man and the meaning of what- 
ever democracy resides in everyday 
experience. He sees Americans as 
“hopers” and “wanters.” He under- 
But 
he has faith in equality and justice. 
At times Sandburg’s statement pos- 
sesses eloquence and passion; always 
there is humor to relax some of the 
tension. 

Dean Evans, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has published an interesting 
little book, Essentials of Liberal Edu- 
cation. It differs from the type of 
freshman orientation book which 
stresses the techniques for winning 
friends and influencing people while 
living within one’s allowance. [ts 
purpose and approach bear some simi- 
larity to those of this issue of the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. Dean Evans dis- 
cusses the relation of liberal educa- 
tion to the business of intelligent liv- 
ing. He writes of the ideals of liberal 
education; the techniques essential to 
effective learning; the significance of 
the various divisions of the college 
curriculum; the obligations which a 
liberal education imposes. The role 
of religion is recognized and empha- 
sized. This book will help any fresh- 
man or senior who is attempting to 
work out an integrated philosophy of 
life in terms of his college experience. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 
Do We Still Need Religion? Sedtions 
by Charles P. Taft, Harry D. Gideonse, 
and Kirtley F. Mather. From the _ 
angle, respectively, of material progress, coe 
citizenship, science. 


Pattern for Living. -Badil Mathews. 


The pattern is clearly discernable = 
through fourteen chapters designed as ‘2a 
“An Adventure in Understanding.” 25c. H 
What's Happening to Our Constitution? 
Robert E. Cushman. Public Af- i 
fairs. 10c. 
A Touchstone of Democracy: The . 


Japanese in America. Council for So- 


cial Action. 10c. 


The Negro and the War. Discrimina- 4 
tions summarized arid sharply illustrated i= 
by pictographs. Things you. can do. i. 


Public Affairs, 10c. | iis 
The Coming Crisis in Manpower. Max- | | Oe 
well S. Stewart. 


The nation needs — 

thirteen million war workers and an 3 
armed force of two million. Public at 
Affairs. 10c. 

Maximum Production: Warfare and Wel- mq 
fare. Symposium of the League of In- } 
dustrial Democracy. 15c. 


Overseas America. Charles F. Reid. 
Background facts and charts to clarify 
current events. A Headline Book. 25c. 


Is Your Number Up? Blake Cochran, 
Ed.D. A practical handbook for the 
future selectee. Approved by the 
Deputy Director, Selective Service Sys- 
tem. 25c. 


Community Employment Problems Under 
Defense. American Council on Publi 
Affairs, Washington, D. C. 10c. 


A Letter to Kagawa. John Haynes 
Holmes. The dilemma of one who ac- 
cepts the Christian view of love. 10c. ’ 


A Just and Durable Peace. Data, ma- 
terial, discussion questions. Published 
by the Commission to Study the Bases 
of a Just and Durable Peace, Federal 
Council of Churches. 10c. 


Order through Association Press, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


CHURCHES 
IN 
WAR-TIME 


Need trained leadership if 
they ate to serve human 
needs and maintain per- 
sonal and community mo- 
rale. We therefore invite 
qualified students who are 
ready to dedicate their 
lives to specialized and 
sacrificial religious service. 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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